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Suggestions and Notes for the Month. 

September might properly be placed first in 
farmer’s Calendar. Although each month 
brings it labors, this witnesses the commence- 
ment in cultivation of the great crop of the 
world, wheat, which for ages has taken pre-em- 
inence among cereals, and upon which -ore 
than any other depends the most important in- 
terests of society. No man could estimate the 
results of the entire failure of this grain for 
only a single year: it would incite greater revo- 
lutions than history has yet recorded. The farm- 
er may with honest pride often revert to the fact 
that he moves the great balance wheel of 
society, and it should be his constant en- 
deavor to labor with a zeal and an intelligence 
befitting his station. Success in his calling is 
not merely a matter of personal gain, it brings 
a benefit to society, and its influence is felt in 
every sphere, from the mechanic in the work- 
shop, to the statesman in the National Council. 
The progress of agricultural science, though 
slow compared with achievem@agts in other 
fields, has contributed very largely to the pres- 
ent position of America among the nations, and 
enabled her thus far to resist a revolution which 
would have torn many other existing common- 
wealths to fragments. While we have bread to 
eat and to sell, our strength is untouched, though 
temporary reverses attend our arms. 

The sower should go forth cheerfully at this 
time. The past three years have yielded unpre- 
cedented plenty. Scourges of drouth, of in- 
sects, and other inflictions ruinous to the wheat 
crop, have been confined to limited areas, the 
great aggregate has filled to overflowing the 
store-houses of the world, and the pockets of the 
producers. He must be perversely blind who 





fails to see in this the hand of that Providence 


that guides the affairs of nations. Without 
such abundance the aspects of our great inter- 
necine struggle might have been very different. 
Foreign nations have not cared to raise their 
arms against a power to which, from scarcity at 
home, they were compelled to look for bread. 
It may perhaps be too much to expect that 
another abundant harvest will fill our granaries 
and coffers. Yet, whether this be decreed, or it 
shall occur that the land shall withhold a large 
increase, there is every reason for sowing wheat 
largely, for improving every acre that can be 
well tilled. The prospects abroad are darkened 
with a gathering storm of war. Should it burst 
upon Europe, then what was experienced during 
the Crimean campaign will be felt again; the 
demand for our breadstuffs will absorb all the 
surplus we may raise. In view of this contin- 
gency, and also of the fact that there are rarely 
four successive years of plenty, we advise a 
large investment in this direction. It should 
not be forgotten that effort may often be more 
profitably directed to securing increased return 
from the amber of acres usually cultivated, 
rather thay  v enlarging the area put under cul- 
tivation. T.e former course requires less cap- 
ital, less labor, and at the same time prepares 
the land for better returns in future. One hun- 
dred dollars properly used in draining, or other 
needed improvements, may increase the yield 
from ten to twenty per cent for a term of years. 
Work for the Farm, Household, etc. 

There will be little leisure on the farm this 
month. In addition to sowing winter grain, in 
many sections the corn will be ready to be cut 
up by the ground, early potatoes to be dug 
and marketed, and early apples to be gathered 
and disposed of. At the West, the great sorghum 
crop will demand attention, and those who have 
cultivated tobacco will find ample employment 
in cutting and curing. Much labor and vexation 
will be saved by having all necessary buildings 
and implements in readiness for each crop. 
The markets should be closely watched at this 
season, to determine when to dispose of grain, 
wool, etc. Very favorable contracts for future 
delivery may often be secured during the pres- 
ent month. Taking one year with another, it 
is safe to accept a price which will give a good 
profit on capital and labor invested. 

Barns, and Outbuildings, particularly those in 
which hay and grain are stored, should be fre- 
quently examined, to secure their contents from 
injury by storms, vermin, etc. A good coat of 
paint will pay more than the interest of its 
cost in the preservation of wood-work exposed 
to the weather, and in the improved appearance 
of buildings. Autumn is a good time to apply 
it. Keep all buildings well insured, and pro- 
tect houses and barns with lightning rods. 

Beans properly harvested will command a 
good price. Cure and save the haulm or straw 


and the unripe pods for feeding to sheep. 








Buckwheat should be harvested before ripe 


enough to waste by shelling. Save the .straw 


for litter; it is of little value for feeding. If 
there be a good mill in the vicinity it will usually 
pay to have the grain ground for market. 


Butter made this month and next, if properly 
worked and packed, may be kept for use or for 
marketing any time before next Spring, when 
it will command better prices. A -good milk- 
room, clean utensils, good salt, and sufficient 
working are the essentials. Much labor will 
be saved by the use of a good butter worker. 


Cabbages.—Market those which are mature, 
and keep the late crop well hoed to promote 
rapid growth and early heading. 


Cattle.—-Keep them well fed, especially milch 
cows, and those intented for fall beef. Give 
them corn or millet from the soiling patch, 
roots and tops from the beet and turnip field, 
and extra leaves from the cabbages, etc. Com- 
mence stall feeding early. The same amount 
of grain will make from ten to twenty per cent 
more flesh, if fed out before cold weather re- 
quires a large part of it to be used in keeping 
up the animal heat. Salt at least once a week, 
and allow free access to water. 


Cellars.—Thoroughly cleanse and prepare for 
the reception of roots, apples, etc. Make rat 
proof by cementing the floors. Where many 
vegetables are to be stored, it is desirable to 
have a cellar under the barn for them. 


Cisterns.—Cleanse before the fall rains, and if 
good well or spring water be not obtainable in- 
troduce a filter. Clean rain-water, even unfilter- 
ed, is the most wholesome for all purposes, and 
after a short experience is agreeable to the taste. 


Corn.—Mark the earliest and most productive 
stalks to be reserved for seed, and leave it to 
fully ripen. Cut the stalks by the ground as 
soon as the grain is glazed, cure the stalks for 
fodder, and store under cover to be husked 
when time allows. See article on page 269. 

Draining. — Attention is called to this item 
month by month, because it is believed to be 
one of the most desirable and best paying im- 
provements to be introduced on most farms. 
It will be beneficial, not only by reclaiming 
swamp lands, but it will render any compact 
soil more productive by taking out the surplus 
water, giving access to the air which will bring 
nourishment to the roots of plants, and making 
the soil lighter, so that the rootkets ean more 
easily make their way through it in their search 
tor food. Try it according to plans described 
from time to time in former volumes, upon a 
single acre, if no more, and note the results. 
Finish off ali winter grain fields with deep drain- 
ing furrows to carry off surplus surface water. 

F9gs.—Pack in salt those laid now, for winter 
use, and for selling about the holidays, when 
they are in large demand at the. best prices. 
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Fences and Gates.—Cut timber for new ones need- 
ed. Replace all unsound posts and stakes before 
the high winds of Fall and Winter have prostrated 
them. Char the bottom of gate posts before set- 
ting, or give them a good coating of gas tar. 

Flaz should be pulled as soon as the stalk is of 
a yellowish tinge, the leaves haying mostly fallen, 
and the center seed bol! become of a brown color. 
Read articles on pages 76,110, (March and April.) 


Grain.—Thresh as soon as practicable, and store 
in secure bins, or market if prices are satisfactory. 
Carefully cleanse from weed seeds etc. Some dealers 
re-screen much of the grain received, and make a 
good profit by the improvement in quality. If good 
seed has not already been secured, select from the 
best growth before threshing, or procure it from 
reliable parties, and keep secure from vermin. 

Hogs. —Commence feeding early, with refuse 
grain, bran, and unsound corn, and finish off with 
old corn if there be any on hand. Early made 
pork costs less and usually commands the best 
price. Keep the pens clean aud well supplied 
with muck, weeds or straw, to absorb manure. 


synonymous on old farms. Provide an abundant 
supply of muck for use in the stables and yards 
the coming winter. Secure the weeds, wild grass 
etc., from waste places, for the same purpose. 


Flow at once for winter grain, if it be not already 
completed. Deepen the soil by going an inch be- 
low the last plowing. This can be done with less 
risk for winter grain, than with spring crops. 


Potatoes not wanted for immediate marketing are 
better left in the ground as late as can be safely 
done without danger from frost. When dug they 
should be housed as soon as practicable, and not 
left exposed tothe sun. A potato digger (see de- 
scription of one in August Agriculturist) is well 
worth its cost to those who raise this crop on a large 
scale. After digging, plow under tops and weeds, 
unless the latter have ripened seed, in which case 
they should be gathered and burned. 

Poultry that have had the range of grain fields, 
arein good condition for early fattening for market. 
Confine and feed them liberally, and allow plenty 
of water, with dust or ashes to wallow in. Pro- 
mote the laying of hens that are shut up, by feed- 
ing with scraps of refuse meat. 


Root Crops.—Keep the soil wellstirred, and allow 
no weeds to interfere with their growth. If stand- 
ing too thickly, thin, and feed the surplus to cattle. 


Rye.—Sow after oats, or a second crop may be 
taken from the same ground, if the land is in good 
heart. Sow a little later than wheat. The white 
variety has proved excellent in this vicinity. 


Sheep —A small allowance of grain occasionally 
will bring them into good condition to winter well. 
Salt regularly and allow plenty of water. Examine 
to discover any signs of foot-rot, and if it appears, 


sheep from the rest of the flock. 


Soiling Crops.—Feed to stock as needed, or cure 
for winter fodder if pasture be abundant. 


| Sorghum.—Cut as soon as the seed is ripened, and 
press and boil immediately. Improved apparatus 
will pay in convenience, and in quality of the 
syrup. Experiment in making sugar with a small 
portion, by manufacturing before the seed has 
ripened. Remove the seed from all before grinding. 


Timothy.—Sow with winter grain for meadow, 
or it may be sowed alone; in the latter case in- 
crease the quantity of seed. A top-dressing of fine 
manure, after covering the seed, will be beneficial. 


Weeds.—Allow none to scatter their seed for 
next year’s crop. Cut and burn—or add to the 
compost heap such as are not nearly ripe. 


Wheat.—The earlier sowed has uniformly suc- 
ceeded best in standing the exposure of Winter, 
and in escaping injury from the midge. Drilling, 
where practicable, is every way preferable to sow- 


International Wheat Exhibition to be held at 
Rochester, September 8th, 9th,and 10th. Full par- 
ticulars were given last month, page 236. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The prospects are that the crop of fruit will be 
at best a moderate one, and the greater care should 
be taken in picking and marketing, and in drying 
and preserving any not otherwise disposed of. 
Those who send fruit to city markets, ought to 
know that it is sold almost entirely by its appear- 
ance. A lot of apples of indifferent quality, care- 
fully picked and packed, will sell for more thana 
greatly superior fruit which has been beaten from 
the trees, and comes to market bearing evidence of 
carelessness in its preparation. Where the fruit 
runs unevenly, it is better to assort it, and make two 
qualities ; a higher price for the whole will be rea- 
lized. Let the quality of the fruit be uniform 
throughout the barrels or baskets. Those who 
practice the deception off topping off their pack- 
ages with a few selected specimens, soon establish 
a bad reputation, and they get a lower price in the 
market. Barrels are now mostly examined through. 


It requires some judgement to know just when 
to pick the early fruits, as there is but a short pe- 
riod between maturity and decay. Peaches and 
Fall pears especially, must be picked while still 
hard and able to bear carriage without bruising. 
Pick carefully, and avoid bruising in handling. 

Budding is still in season with peach and other 
late growing trees. Look to those budded last 
mouth and loosen the bandages, if the growth of 
the stock has rendered them too tight. Where the 
buds have failed, the stock may be rebudded, if the 
bark still peels. Use well matured buds. 


Drying Apples.—Well dried apples and peaches 
are likely to be in demand next season. Commence 
with the Autumn fruit ; pare carefully and remove 
all the core; dry as rapidly as possible in order to 
get a bright light colored, saleable article. 


Hoeing will still be required in the nursery rows. 
In running the plow or cultivator between the 
rows be careful not to injure the trees or roots, 


Insects.—Those which are forming their cocoons 
and preparing their winter lodgings should be re- 
moved. If saw-dust is seen around a tree, search 
for the borer and follow him tothe end of his 
hole with a wire or slender piece of whalebone. 


Labels will be needed to mark trees sent out this 
Fall. Prepare a stock of these and of stakes dur- 
ing the season of comparative leisure. 


Lands intended for Fall planting may be cleared 
up and prepared now by manuring and plowing. 


Pits of peaches and plums may be buried ina hole, 
or placed in boxes of earth, for planting next 
Spring. Save from the fruit of healthy trees only. 


Preserve a good supply of peaches, pears, plums, 
etc.,in bottles or cans. See our previous volumes, 


Pruning, if not finished last month, may’be done 
now upon young trees, to form good, low heads. 


Seeds of ornamental trees and shrubs should be 
gathered as fast es they ripen, and rightly labeled, 


Seed Beds will need thorough weeding and copi- 
ous watering, if the weather be dry. 


—_- +. 
Kitchen Garden. 


The unusually hot weather, with frequent and 
copious rains have, in this vicinity at least, made a 
great “growing time.” The crops not only grow 
with unusual vigor, but the weeds are forwarded 
with arapidity almost appalling. The garden should 
at all times be kept free of weeds, and where the 
plants get too large to hoe conveniently, hand pul- 
ling must be resorted to. Now that the products 
of the garden are rapidly perfecting and crowding 
on in such profusion, care should be taken that 
nothing goes to waste. Thesurplus must be taken 
care of, and what can not be used should be either 


ing should be left to decay, merely because there 
is an abundance. Every thing should be cleared 
up, and all refuse find its way to the hog pen, cat- 
tle yard, or compost heap. 


Beans.—Pick the late string beans before they be- 
come tough, and salt or pickle as directed last 
month. Save the earliest Limas ripe for seed, and 
shell and dry the green ones for winter use. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—The late plantings 
will need frequent hoeings. Where it is desired to 
winter plants over in cold frames for planting in 
early spring, the seed may be sown this month. 


Celery.—After the plants are 8 or 10 inches high, 
the earthing up should commence, and it will have 
to be repeated every ten days or two weeks accord- 
ing to the rapidity of the growth. It is an opera- 
tionevhich should be carefully performed, a bun- 
gler by breaking the leaves and getting earth into 
the crowns of the plants, may thus spoil half the 
crop. Where the leaves spread much, it may be 
necessary to bring them together and tie them at 
the first earthing. If tied, it should be done with a 
slender piece of bass matting, or a string so weak 
that it will break away as the plant grows. The 
earthing up should be done when both plants and 
earth are quite dry. 


Corn.—As soon as the early crops are gathered, 
cut up the stalks and cure them for the cattle or 
feed them out green. Save always the largest and 
finest for seed. Dry an abundance for winter use. 


Cucumbers.—Select for seed as directed last 
month. If the weather is dry, water injorder to 
prolong the fruiting season. Go over the vines 
every day and gather for pickles. Cucumbers that 
are ripe or nearlyso, may be made into sweet pick- 
les, according to note on page 247 (last month). 


Endive.—Forward by hoeing and liquid manure. 
Tie up for blanching when the plants are dry. 


Kale for wintering over may be sown this month. 


Manures.—The supply for next year’s use should 
now be accumulating. The compost heap should 
grow rapidly at this season. 


Melons.—Pick as soon as ripe, which may be 
known by the stem readily parting from the melon 
by a well defined line, and coming off with a very 
gentle pull. Keep them from contact with the 
ground as directed in last month’s Calendar. Secure 
seeds from the earliest and best flavored specimens. 


Onions.—Pull as soon as the falling off the tops 
indicates that they are ripe. Seeds for sets may be 
planted early in the month. 


Farsley sown early this month will form plants 
for next Spring. They may be kept over by means 
of a covering of straw or litter. 


Pickles.—The garden now supplies an abundance 
of material for the pickles; cucumbers, tomatoes, 
peppers, beans, green melons, cauliflowers, nastur- 
tiums, etc., should be gathered before toughening. 


Seeds.—Much of the success of next year’s garden 
will depend upon the careful and judicious saving 
of seeds this month. We have in former numbers 
spoken at length on this subject. Of biennials—like 
beet, parsnip, salsify, ete.—preserve the finest speci- 
mens for settiges out to produce seed next Spring. 


Spinach.—Make preparation for early greens next 
Spring, by sowing early this month. Thin out as 
soon as large enough, keeping the bed clear of weeds. 


Squashes.—Clear off the vines after the crop of 
summer varieties is taken. The Marrow will soon 
be fit for use. The Hubbard may be used, and 
will be found good, even when quite green. 


Tomatoes.—These are now in the greatest plenty. 
Bottle a full supply for winter use and make catsup. 


Turnips should now be growing finely. Keep 
well hoed and thinned. 

Weeds.—See that no seeds of these are saved for 
another crop. One plant pulled green, or burned 
if ripe, may save the labor of destroying thousands 
of weeds hereafter. 
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stored, marketed, or otherwise disposed of. Noth- 


Winter Cherries.—Gather as they ripen and pre- 
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serve, or pack in cotton with the hulls on for winter. 
These are not as well appreciated as they should 
be. They are easily cultivated,and make a “ sauce” 
but little inferior to strawberries. 
= 
Fruit Garden. 

Here fruit is to be gathered, weeds to be ex- 
terminated, and preparation made for new beds. 

Blackberries.—As soon as the fruit is off, the old 
canes are to be cut out. Remove the superfluous 
new shoots, leaving only one or two to each root 
for next year’s fruiting. 

Grapes.—The early varieties will be ripening this 
month. Pick for market with the greatest care, 
and handle by the stems only. Shallow boxes or 
crates are better than baskets for sending to market. 
See great Grape Exhibition announced elsewhere. 

Raspberries.—Follow the directions given for 
Blackberries above, and also last month’s Calendar. 

Strawberries.—New beds may be made this month. 
Read article on page 241 August Agriculturist. 
Cut the runners from those cultivated in hills, 
remove weeds, and keep the soil loose. 

———— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The borders should be bright with the gorgeous 
colors of the Autumn blooming flowers. These 
have not the tender beauty and delicate fragrance 
of our Spring favorites, but they come with a rich- 
ness of bloom that accords with the season of ripe- 
ness and maturity. New grounds may now be laid 
out and prepared for Fall planting. Draining can 
be done and walks laid out at this season. 

Bulbs.—The latter part of this month is the best 
time to set out bulbs for spring blooming. See ar- 
ticle on page 275, for general directions. 

Bedding Plants.—Those which it is desirable to 
preserve, such as Fuchsias, Lantanas, Geraniums, 
ete., may be taken up and potted preparatory to 
putting into a cool part of the green-house or the 
cellar, to remain during Winter. 

Chrysanthemums need to be carefully staked. 
Cut out all weak shoots and a finer bloom will be 
the result. Pot for house blooming. 

Cuttings.—Put out a good stock of Petunias, Ver- 
henas, and other bedding plants for winter keeping. 

Dahlias.—These are now in full bloom, and will 
require constant care to keep them from being in- 
jured by the winds. Ifany strong limbs are in dan- 
ger of breaking, put down extra stakes and tie 
them. Cut off the flowers as soon as they have 
passed their prime, marking the choice hills. 

Evergreens.—These may be planted this month, 
though with more risk than in Spring. See pre- 
cautions in August Agriculturist, under Orchard. 

Flower Pits.—Construct or repair and have ready 
for the reception of plants. Where there is no 
green-house, a great many tender plants may be 
safely carried through the winter in a cold frame. 

Gravel Walks.—These are still liable to the intru- 
sion of weeds, and need to be raked and rolled. 

Lawns will still need an occasional mowing, and 
thin places may have a liberal sprinkling of seed. 
Sce article on Lawns on page 274. 

Seeds.—Care should be observed in saving these 
trom only the choicest flowers. Do not trust to 
memory, but label as soon as gathered. Hardy an- 
nuals, like Phlox, Larkspur, Clarkia, ete., may be 
sown now. With a little litter thrown over them, 
they survive the Winter and give an early bloom. 

Verbenas and FPetunias.—Layers and cuttings 
may still be made, and those already rooted may 
be potted off, to flower during the Winter season. 

Weeds.—There must be no abatement of vigilance 
with these until the frost stops their growth. 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


If it has not been already done, no time should 
be lost in putting the houses in a perfect state of 
readiness to receive the plants. Painting, glazing, 
fumigating, and cleansing generally, should be done 
at once. The flues and hot water apparatus should 





be tested, and all necessary repairs made before the 
plants are brought in. Many of, the tender things 
will require to be housed this month, and the paint 
should be hardened, and the dust and muss all over 
beforehand. Before the pots are brought in, they 
should be cleansed from dirt and moss, and the 
plants cut back into shape. All plants ought to 
be housed before the cool nights check their growth. 


Air should be given freely every day, and the 


plants be gradually accustomed to the change from 
the open air to the confinement of the house. 


Bulbs may be potted and kept in a cool place to 
be brought forward into bloom later in the season. 

Camellias need repotting. Give frequent water- 
ings while they are making their new growth. 

Potiing.—All_ the materials necessary for the 
Winter’s potting, should be accumulated before- 
hand—pots, stakes, tags, leaf mold, loam and sand, 
all under cover and ready for immediate use. Many 
of the plants have become pot-bound during the 
Summer, and will need shifting. Those which 
were set in the borders, will probably need to 
have both root and branches cut back when pot- 
ted. Give them shade and water after the operation. 

—_—_o—- 


Apiary in September. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 


Bees having no poor neighbors around them, will 
not be apt to get into the despicable habit of rob- 
bing. It is not necessary that a hive should be 
nearly destitute of stores to make it poor; it may 
contain all the honey needed for two or three fam- 
ilies, but if without bees to defend it, it is not rich. 
A rich hive contains both bees and honey in proper 
quantity. Bees have no better faculty than men to 
resist temptation. As long as they can attain all 
they want from flowers, they are content; but flow- 
ers fail now, and poor hives must suffer from the 
rich. The bee-keeper who is determined to keep 
about him a healthy tone of morals, will remove as 
far as practical, all temptations to evil. Remove 
the poor hives at once. Examine carefully to de- 
termine which they are....Do not put out any 
refuse honey. If you have such to feed, put it in a 
box and give it to some needy colony where others 
can not get it. New swarms strong enough to de- 
fend themselves, and yet not suitable for Winter, 
may stand until next month for the brood to hatch, 
before being taken. Old stocks containing foul 
brood, should be looked tonow. There is great 
risk in letting them stand, because if robbed by 
colonies to be wintered, the seeds of disease are 
taken there for another year. Much mischief often 
results from neglecting this. The bees of such may 
be given toa queenless stock, if needed, but should 
not be introduced until they stand long enough 
after being driven out, to consume all the honey 
taken with them from the diseased hive. Some of 
the combs will be filled with the brood and honey 
mixed together, these should be cut out and buried 
entirely away from the bees. The healthy bees 
should not get a particle, unless scalded and skim- 
med. The top and side combs are usually clean, 


and may be strained out for use....The Italians so 
far, have proved almost exempt from this disease. 
Will not any one, having the Italians, in districts 
where it exists, watch this point, and report.... 
All honey in the surplus boxes, not sealed, is now 
taken below. If you would se@re it, take it as 
soon as the flowers fail. To keep it from dripping 
out of the cells, turn the boxes right side up, as 
soon as the bees are out. 





Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist. 

The following articles have been placed upon our 
tables since our last report: 

Fruits—Currants: Versailles, Cherry, Red Grape, 
Short-Bunched Red, Prince Albert, White Grape, and 
Champagne, shown by E. Williams, Mont Clair, N. J. 
...-Red Provence, Red Angers, La Hative, Versailles, 
Cherry, Victoria, Glorie de Sablons, Champagne, White 
Grape, Golden Cherry Plum; A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn 
Nurseries, N. Y.... Missouri Black; Wm. F. Heins, 
Morrisania, N. Y....Raspberries : Improved Black Cap, 
Orange, Hudson River Antwerp; E. Williams, Mont 
Clair, N. J . .Catawissa; W. S. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y. 
.... Blackberries : New-Rochelle, new variety of pink 
color, also new black kind, from France; Win. F. Heins, 
Morrisania, N. Y. ..Dorchester, New-Rochelle. and a 
new American Seedling ; E. Williams, Mont Clair, N. J. 





---. Gooseberries : Lincolnshire, large ; Jas. Hunt, Flat- 
bush, N. J....American Seedling; E. Williams, Mont 
Clair, N. J... Apples: Early Harvest; -Alexander Mc- 
Donald, Mt. Vernon, N. Y....Curious double apple ; Jas. 
Brush, Brooklyn, N. Y¥....Pears: Osborn and Beurre 
Giffard ; Wm. S. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y....Figs grown 
out-doors, ef fine; Thomas Carnly, Washington 
Heights, N. Y....Mulberries: S. Tuttle, New-Haven, 
Conn.... Lemon, very fine, one of 40 on same tree; Mrs. 
S. Craft, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


FLowers, Etc.: Collection of Seedling Double Carna- 
tions, and Gladioluses, very fine; A. P. Cummings, 
Westchester Co., N. Y....Chinese Trumpet Lily ; Alex. 
Marshall, Paterson, N, J....Plant of Lavender; Anton 
Strahm, Pearl-st., New-York....Bloom of Abranthus 
roseus; Wm. Allston, Brooklyn, N. Y....Dahlias; R. 
Cunnington, Brooklyn, N. Y.. Cut Roses and Dahlias; 
C. S. Pell, New-York Asylum....Larkspurs, Carnations, 
Gladioluses, and splendid Collection of seedling Phioxes; 
Wm. F. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y....Blooms of Magnolia 
Soulangiana; W. S. Carpenter, Rye, N. Y... Double 
Dahlia; Mr. Jacobs, Bergen, N. J .. Double Balsams; 
A. Edwards, Shrewsbury, N. J....Pigmy Marigolds ; H. 
T. Haviland, Brooklyn, N. ¥....Doubie Zinnia, Dr 
Peyton, New-York City. Cut Flowers; O. Judd, 
Flushing, N. Y....Splendid Collection of Gladioluses, 54 
varieties ; Andrew Bridgman, 878 Broadway, New-York. 


VEGETABLES, ETC.: New species of Cucumber, white, 
and curious Tree Tomato; G. Usher, Port Rich- 
mond, N. Y....Long Blood Beet and Early Turnip; J. 
W. Perkins, Central Park Hospital, New-York City.... 
Cucumbers ; Barney Williams, Bath, N. Y....One bunch 
Tomatoes, weighing 914 lbs., Apple and Fig Tomatoes, 
and enormous growth of Martynea; Wm. F. Heins, Mor- 
risania, N. Y....Mandrake; Israel Thornell, Metuchin 
N.J....Red and White Wheat, grown near St. Louis, Mo, 





The Great Strawberry, 


IMPORTANT EXPLANATIONS. 


A number of persons appear not to have read carefully 
through what was said last month about distributing the 
wonderful New Strawberry. At least, so we judge from 
the tenor of many letters received. Owing to the absence 
of the Publisher, perhaps his intentions were not so fully 
explained as they might have been. To save writing 
letters, and to make the matter understood, we explain : 


1.—As the New Strawberry (now called the “ Agricul- 
turist Strawberry,”) appeared to far excel both in size and 
intrinsic value anything ever before produced, it was de- 
cided to purchase all the plants, to multiply them, and to 
distribute them free among the subscribers to the Agri- 
culturist for the year 1864 (Volume 23). 


2.—There were but few plants in existence ; we bought 
all but one which is in the hands of an amateur friend, 
and we are cultivating and multiplying them with the 
greatest care. We can not spare one this year for love or 
money. A hundred dollars for one plant have been offer- 
ed by some cultivators who would like to get up a stock 
for sale, as they would bring a high price. We intend to 
keep them out of market, and distribute them free. Each 
plant will, perhaps, on the average, produce, 200 others for 
distribution next year. The Green-House will be brought 
into requisition as soon as the out-door multiplication 
ceases. So, then, the many who earnestly solicit * just 
one plant now,” will see why we can not grant the favor 
and excuse us from writing them in reply. 


3.—As sume plan of distribution is necessary, we adopt 
the following: The plants will be sent to all paying sub- 
scribegs for 1864 (including exchanges), if we can produce 
enough, and if there be not enough, then as far as they 
go, beginning in order with the first who pay in their sub- 
scriptions for 1864, (Eaception.—Some have sent in 
their applications, saying they intended to subscribe. As 
the matter was not definitely understood last month, we 
have entered these names in order, on a separate list, and 
when the subscriptions come in, we wi!l check off the 
names for the plants, if the subscribers wiil refer us to 
their application, giving about the date. Those applying 
whose subscriptions already extend into 1864, are entered 
for the plants.) HeErearrer, to avoid trouble and mis- 
takes, and to save much extra labor, we must ask that 
the application for plants come along with the subscrip- 
tion for 1864. We do not desire to hurry up renewais, 
though every name now booked up for next year, by so 
much diminishes the severe labors of December and Jan- 
uary, when the great bulk of subscriptions are generally 
received. We hope to have at least one plant for every 
subscriber, but can not promise them positively, and 
therefore adopt the rule of “ first come, first served.” 

4.—No difference is made between single subscribers, 
club subscribers, or those coming on premium lists, ot 
from Agricultural Societies. The plants are designed for 
all regular (paid up) subscribers alike. Voluntary agents 
or dealers can have the plants for their customers, on the 
same terms as others, that is, when we receive the sub- 
scription price for 1864. We can not supply plants to 
those who buy only by the single number, as any copy 
taken thus may be the last one. 


ABOUT THE FIVE CENTS.--The purchase, culft- 
vation, and distribution of the plants will cost $3000, 
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or more, besides postage and packing material. The 
smallest parcel will require at least three cents wor th of 
oil cloth, and two cents for postage. This five cents isa 
trifle for each, while if we paid it, it would amount to 
several thousands of dollars. Our paper is too low priced 
{o afford profit fur so mach extra expense. It is a matter of 
necessity, therefore, to ask each one desiring the plants 
toenclose five cents for packing material and postage. 


If this New Strawberry turns out as well as it promises, 
and as well as every one who has seen it believes it will, 
it will be a magnificent acquisition to the country, and the 
subscribers receiving the plants will get the first benefit at 
very trifling cost or risk, while the whole country will 
soon be supplied, at a cheap rate. Had we not secured 
them, they would have been offered at a dollar or more 
each, and thousands of persons would have paid $5 to 
$10 a dozen before they became generally disseminated. 
Indeed we could to-day sell our plants for $3000 cash. 


2 
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Great American 
Grape Exhibition. 
THE NEW-YORK FRUIT GROWERS at their 


meeting, August 13, decided to hold a Public Exhibition 
devoted entirely to Grapes, at the Agriculturist Rooms, 


41 Park-Row, on October Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 


The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
of Arrangements: Peter B. Mead, Esq., Ed. Horticul- 
turést ;R. G. Pardee, Esq.; Dr. I. M. Ward ; Wm. S. Car- 
penter, Esq.: A. S. Fuller, Esq.; and Dr. C. W. Grant. 
The Committee report as follows : 


PRIZES. 
NATIVE GRAPES. 

A.—Best Native Seedling Grape that has never taken 
a prize—of superior quality, and ripening in open 
ground not later than Sept. 20th.—-Satisfactory, 
proof of time of ripening to be furnished....... $10 

B.—For the Best Collection of Native Grapes, 
(amount and quality both considered,) not less P 





than 12 kinds, 5 bunches of each.........--++++ 0 
C.—For Second do do | ee 5 
D.—For Best Six Varieties, 5 bunches of each...... 4 
E.—Second do do do poesh Oe 
F.—For Best Four Varieties, 5 bunches of each.... 3 
G.—For Second do do “nee 2 
H.—For the Best 5 bunches of Native Grapes of any 

kind, quality to rule.............+++- Sceaebbenee 2 
I. —For the Best 5 bunches of Delaware........... 2 
J. —For the Best 5 bunches of Diana......... a. 
K.—For the Best 5 bunches of Catawba.......... . » 
L.—For the Best 5 bunches of Isabeila..... ehteeee 2 
M.—For the Best 5 bunches of Concord.......---. 2 
N.—For the Best 5 bunches of Hartford Prolific.. 2 
O.—For the Best 5 bunches of Herbemont........ 2 
P.—For the Best 5 bunches of Elsingburgh....... 2 
Q.—For the Best 5 bunches of Creveling. ........ 2 
R.-—-For the Best 5 bunches of Union Village..... 2 
S.—For the Best 5 bunches of Anna,........... ae | 
T.—For the Best 5 bunches of Allen’s Hybrid..... 2 
U.—For the Heaviest bunch of any kind........... 2 

FOREIGN GRAPES. 
V.—Best Six varieties, 2 bunches each ............ - & 
W.—Second do i A era se ccesks 3 
X.—Best.2 bunches Black Hamburgh...........-..- i 
Y.—Best 2 bunches Muscat of Alexandria.......... 1 
Z.—Best 2 bunches Grizzly Frontignan...... Schotce BR 
aa.—Best 2 bunches of any other kind.............. 1 


bb.—Other Special Prizes to be awarded by the ges, 
for extra specimens not included anywhere above. 


Reeutations.—l. The Judges will be requested to test 
specimens by actual taste,and to make all other points 
subordinate to that of quality,exceptin Prize U. They will 
disqualify all lots not meeting the terms of the schedule, 
including the number of bunches called for (except in 

rizes B and C.).. All bunches above the required num- 

r must be laid aside until after the judges have given 
in their decision, when the exhibitors may add to their 
specimens at their pleasure. 


2.—Exhibitors should give at least 3 days’ notice of the 
space required, that room may be provided for them. 


3.—All specimens to be on the tables by 11 o’clock A.M. 
Thursday, Oct. Ist. The Judges wi!l have exclusive use 
of the rooms from 12 to 2 o’clock, after which the public 
will be admitted. After the awards, the Prize specimens 
will be labeled. Exhibitors may then put on their speci- 
mens their cards, place of business, etc. No fruit willbe 
removed before 434 o’clock P. M., Saturday, without spec- 
ial permit. The fruit of course will belong to the several 
exhibitors, at the close of the Exhibition. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
PETER B. MEAD, Chairman. 


The above report was presented and adopted at the 
Fruit Growers’ Meeting, Aug. 20, and appointment made 
of the following excellent committee of 

JUDGES FOR THE GRAPE EXHIBITION. 


HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, Dorchester, Mass, 
CHARLES DOWNING, Esq., Newburgh, N. Y. 
JOHN E, MOTTIER, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. W. HARRISON, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. J. B. CHAPIN, Providence, R. I. 

T. T. LYON, Esq. Plymouth, Mich, 

JOHN DAILLEDOUZE, Esq., Flatbush, L. I. 
ISAAC BUCHANAN, Esq., New-York City. 
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Containing a great qariety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Mailing Strawberry Plants due 
for Premiums,—These will be mailed soon after 
Sept. Ist. (The dry season prevented an earlier develop- 
ment of well rooted plants). The Triomphe de Gand 
will be sent where the Bartlett or Austin have not been 
specially called for. As soon as they arrive, remove the 
covering, and bury the roots in moist earth, if not ready 
to plant at once. (See directions for culture in August 
Agriculturist, page 241). Let the soil be made mellow 
and deep, and contain plenty of black earth, or woods 
mold, or well rotted manure. Spread out the roots well ; 
set so that on settling the crowns will be fully as high as 
the general surface with no dirt on the central leaves ; 
water only as needed—not drowning them; put a little 
rotten manure around each plant, and water through 
this, which will work in some of it, and stimulate the 
plants to active growth. All this, if the best results are 
desired. Rich manure in Spring promotes rapid growth 
of plants at the expense of fruit. With care in planting 
and a good autumn season, quite a number of new plants 
may grow, ready for spring planting. If set well apart, 
and well treated, 10 plants set now ought to produce at 
least 500 by next August. Wecould easily make 1000. 





The Fruit Growers’ Meetings, which 
were partially interrupted by hot weather, by the mob 
excitement, etc., are again in active operation. It will 
pay to drop in at 41 Park Row, on Thursdays, at 1 P. M. 





The Great Grape Exhibition an- 
nounced in another column is worthy of attention. The 
show will doubtless be one of the best, if not the best ever 
seen in this country. 

The Premium Grape Vines, Due, 
can not be mailed until the new wood ripens, several 
weeks hence. The time of sending will be announced. 





Fine Show of Gladiolus.—Our exhi- 
bition tables are blooming like a garden, with a splendid 
collection of over 50 varieties of gladiolus from the 
grounds of A. Bridgeman, 878 Broadway. The colors 
range from pure white with purple markings, to deep 
scarlet. We have never seen a finer collection. The 
gladiolus is one of the most desirable ornaments of the 
garden ; it blooms in midsummer, and continues to flower 
until late in the season. Most of the sorts are hardy, and 
the bulbs only need taking up to divide them. 





A Supplement to Ure’s Dictionary 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,—New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Ure’s Dictionary has long 
been a useful hand-book of reference to those having 2n 
interest in the subjects on which it treats. This supple- 
ment, edited by Robert Hunt, and comprising contribu- 
tions from numerous well-known authors, is a valuable 
work. It gives an exposition of all the latest improve- 
ments in manufactures, and embodies a mass of informa- 
tion not to be found elsewhere. Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
are issuing several scientific works of a high order; 
they will receive the thanks of all lovers of good books. 





Flowers for the Parlor and Gar- 
den, by Edward Sprague Rand jr., Boston, J. E. Til- 
ton & Co. We have a natural antipathy to works in 
which the chapters are headed by a poetical quotation. 
We confess that we opened this book with a prejudice 
against it, but we have given it a careful perusal, and 
must say that it contains much useful information for the 
amateur cultivator. There are some errors in botanical 
nomenclature which are evidently oversights, and should 
be corrected in another edition. The work is beautifully 
executed, and is not dear at the price, $2.50. We shall 
place it on our book list. 





A Good * Notice.’’—We do not feel at lib- 
erty to occupy much space in printing the good things 
said concerning this Journal by other Journals, and by 
our readers in their letters. It may gratify the members 
of the great Agriculturist family, however, to state that 
thousands of kiad and appreciating notices appear every 
year, in which the merits of this paper are spoken of in 
the highest terms. We are gratified by such expres- 
sions of appreciation, and are thus stimulated to greater 
exertions. We give one example from a recent number 
of the “ Medical and Surgical Reporter,” of Philadelphia, 
one of the best and most widely circulated weekly Med- 











ical Journals in the world. Praise from such a source is 
truly worth having. The Reporter says:—‘‘ The Ameri- 
“can Agriculturist, published by OrancE Jupp in New- 
“York, is one of the best and most practical, as it ts the 
“‘cheapest paper issued for the use of agriculturists. As 
“‘many of our readers are, tu a greater or less extent, agri- 
“culturists and horticulturists, we unhesitatingly recom- 
“mend it to their notice. The Agriculturist is an uncom- 
“promising opponent of quackery in medicine, refusing 
“to advertise for quacks at any price, and devoting much 
“space toa practical exposure of their tricks. Each num- 
“ber contains something to amuse and instruct children 
“as well as grown persons. The price is but one dollar 
“a year, and each number is worth the money.” 





Fine Wool and Sheep Husbandry. 
—A work bearing this title is just being issued by C. 
M. Saxton. It consists of an essay by Henry 8. Ran- 
dall, L. L. D., read before the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society, Feb. 12, 1862, and contains sundry mat- 
ters of interest to breeders of fine sheep. A large part 
of the work is occupied with the history of different im- 
portations into this country, and a comparison of the 
values of the several breeds of fine-wooled sheep. It also 
contains practical suggestions upon the breeding and 
management of sheep. We can send it post-paid upon 
receipt of the price, 75c. ; 

New Use for the Wringer.—Geo. M. 
Usher, of Port Richmond, informs us that he finds the 
Clothes- Wringer of great use in squeezing the juice from 
currants. The fruit is put into a bag, without being 
stemmed, and the whole is passed between the rollers of 
the Wringer. Mr. U. says he can thus make a barre! of 
juice as soon as he could a gallon in the ordinary manner. 





The Barometer and the Church 
Bell.—Reyv. B. F. Sharp, Geauga Co., O., last year se- 
cured a premium barometer by obtaining subscribers to 
the Agriculturist. He writes that it has proved entirely 
satisfactory to himself, and of no little benefit to his 
neighbors. During haying and harvest, when the instru- 
ment indicated approaching rain, he notified his pa- 
rishioners by ringing the church ‘bell. One of them 
informed him that he saved five Joads of hay in one day, 
by attending to the warning thus given 





Poisoning by Mercury Vine.— W. 
T. P.,” Monmouth Co., N. J. If you will tell us what 
the ‘ Mercury Vine” is, we may publish the recipe. Is it 
the Poison Ivy described on another page ? 





Corn Blossoms.—City Subscriber, N. Y. If 
you read the Boys and Girls’ Garden for this month you 
will better understand our answer. The Tassel is a col- 
lection of staminate flowers ; the Ear a great number of 
pistillate ones. The silk of the corn is the long pistils, 
each thread of which comes from a pistillate flower that, 
after receiving the pollen from the tassel above, becomes 
a kernel. The staminate flower is much like the oat 
flower figured in the lesson. The structure of the pistil- 
late flower is a little difficult to explain to one who is not 
a botanical student. You must take our word that it is so. 





Fruit Notes.—Isaac Hicks, an experienced 
fruit grower in Queens Co., L. I., sends us the following : 

PrimaTE AppLe.—We have had this superior summer 
apple several years under the name of Tart Bough. It 
was introduced from the vicinity of Syracuse, is nearly 
as early as the Harvest, and a much better grower, and 
more productive and valuable. It is very tender and 
juicy, and ripens gradually on the trees, so that it is in 
use three or four weeks. 

CuerrieEs.—Gov. Wood is the finest cherry we have 
yet tested, of about 30 varieties. All our Early Rich- 
mond and others of that class are nearly destroyed by the 
knot. Cutting off the knots as soon as they appear will 
prevent the spread of the disease if all your neighbors will 
pursue that plan, but if not, the labor is in vain. 

DorcHEsTER BLacKBERRY.— Of little value compared 
with New-Rochelle—thrown away after two years’ trial. 

STRAWBERRIES.—It is time the attention of the public 
was turned more to the flavor of this fruit, for any person 
that visited the Show at the Agriculturist office must be 
convinced that we have produced berries large enough. 
A strawberry that is rich and sweet enough without sugar, 
and of course productive too, is what we want now. 
Friend Fuller has succeeded in producing a seedling that 
approaches the mark, and Wm. E. Burgess, has a new va- 
riety thatis very near what I desire, and can safely re- 
commend, after visiting the grounds of the gentlemen 
above named in strawberry time, these seedlings to those 
who prefer flavor to size alone. We thought they were 
the best of the many varieties we tasted, and thrifty and 
productive also. 

Grares.—Pick off one half of your Hartford Prolific 
grapes, and they will be more than twice the better for it 
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Mummy Wheat.—J. M. Shaw, of Lee Co., 
Ill, sends us a sample of wheat * said to have originated 
from that found with an Egyptian mummy some years 
ago,” and asks what are its qualities. We have not the 
least confidence in the mummy story; it is one of the 
popular errors. The wheat sent, has a remarkably long 
and black beard. The head is short, but well filled. The 
grain is plump, but from inspection merely, we should 
not think it would make the best quality of flour. We 
have no knowledge of this variety, and should be very 
glad if Mr. S. can answer his questions from experience. 





Chewing Tobacco.—We have had nu- 
merous inquiries as to the method of converting leaf 
tobacco into the manufactured or chewing tobacco, but 
can give no positive information on the subject. We only 
know, in a general way, that the tobacco is sprinkled 
with water sweetened with molasses or liquorice, and 
sometimes flavored with vanilla or some other aromatic. 
It is then rolled into balls and submitted to strong pres- 
sure, which forms itintocakes. The manufacturing is usu- 
ally done on a large scale by those who buy the leaf, and 
make a business of it, the same as with cotton or wool. 





What is Muck?—City Farmer, Buffalo, 
N. Y., says that we often mention the use of muck, and 
he confesses that he does not know what it is. If we 
were to call it swamp mud, perhaps he would know it. 
It is the deposit found in low swampy places where part- 
ly decomposed vegetable matter has been accumulating 
for ages. When dug out and exposed to the air, it par- 
tially dries and becomes a valuable absorbent of gases 
from manure, and is of itself an excellent manure from 
the large amount of vegetable matter it contains. There 
are few farms of any extent that have not deposits of 
muck or black earth at some point. 





Sex of Eggs.—Charles H. Grower, of Long 
Island, says in reference to Mr. Genin's plan for determ- 
ining the sex of eggs (given in the June Agriculturist), 
that wishing to have a number of cocks, he put a dozen 
eggs with rough ends under a hen, and two males and 
seven females were hatched out. Seeing it stated in 
Bements’ American Poulterer, that if the air bubble is 
in the centre of the end of the egg, a male bird would be 
produced, and if slightly at one side the egg would give 
a female, he tried 15 eggs selected as male, and the result 
was 7 males and 6 females. 





Canada Thistle.—The Legislature of 
Pennsylvania in 1862 passed a law requiring owners or 
occupiers of lands on which Canada Thistle may be 
growing, to cut the same, so as to prevent it from going 
to seed, and the seed from ripening, under a penalty of 
$15; and providing further, that if any such person shall 
neglect or refuse, after receiving five days’ notice in 
writing, to cut and destroy such thistles, it shall be law- 
ful for any person aggrieved, or believing themselves 
about to be injured thereby, to enter on such lands, and 
cut and destroy such thistles, and recover compensation 
therefor from such owner or occupier, at the rate of $2 
per day. A similar law was recently enacted in Michigan. 





How Can I Destroy Horse-radish ? 
asks F. M. Abury, Washington Co., Pa. We know of no 
other way than to actually dig it out. The ground must 
be spaded up and forked over at least two spades deep, 
and all the roots, even to the smallest particles picked 
out. It is a difficult task, but we have successfully ac- 
complished it. Horse-radish should never be planted ex- 
cept where it can remain permanently. 





Yellow Daisy.—M. R. Campbell, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio. We do not know what plant you refer 
to. Send us a specimen. 

Kerosene on Plum Trees.—In the 
February number of the Agriculturist we published a 
note from M. A. P. Richardson, of Norfolk Co., Mass., to 
the effect that he had kept his trees free from curculio by 
the use of kerosene oil applied to a band of cotton sur- 
rounding the tree. We have had several letters from 
those who have tried it and killed their trees. We pub- 
lished this as we do other items which come to us 
apparently in good faith. We cannot try every recipe 
anc cxperiment ourselves, We deeply regret that any 
trees have been destroyed by what would seem to be a 
safe application. We shall be glad to hear if Mr. 
Richardson continues the practice with safety, and if he 
can account for its success with him and its disastrous 
effects-in other places, 





Tree Peddlers,—W. W. Beck, writing 
from Montgomery Co., Ind., says all we have written of 
itinerant tree vendersisirue, His neighbors have patron- 





ized them, and generally lost half their trees—in some 
cases all of them. He ordered and paid for éne standard 
pear and two apple trees. The pear proved a poor, forked 
dwarf, and the apples were not the variety ordered. 





Shade Trees Free from Span 
Worms,—I. C., Brooklyn, L.I. Few trees, save the 
Ailanthus, are exempt from worms, in badly infested lo- 
calities like yours. On account of this freedom, and its 
rapid growth, even in poor soil, we often advise planting 
the Ailanthus along the streets of cities. The Sweet 
Gum (Liquid amber) is a pretty tree, on rich soil, and 
tolerably free from worms. The Linden is one of the 
worst preyed upon, and the Elm and Maple come next. 





Gang Plows.—A. D. Henry, Lycoming Co., 
Pa. Gang plows of various patterns are in use in differ- 
ent sections of the country, particularly at the West, but 
they are noi as common as we think they might be with 
advantage. Perhaps some modification in the present 
construction is needed to make them satisfactory. We 
are not prepared to name the best. Hildreth's is a good 
one, though not having seen it advertised recently, we 
cannot say where it is manufactured or for sale. 





Hubbard Squash.—John A. Allen, St. 
Louis Co., Mo., has had much trouble from the destruc- 
tion of the flowers of his vines by the squash-bug. The 
only remedy we can suggest is to begin early in the 
season, and look over the vines every day and destroy 
the insects. By killing those which come early, before 
they lay their eggs, much may be gained. The eggs are 
deposited on the under side of the leaves: these and the 
young insects, and in fact those in every stage of growth 
must be crushed. We know of no preparation or appli- 
cation which will keep them off. 





Treatment of Raspberries.—T. W. 
Kingsbury, Pike Co., Ill., forks in a good dressing of ma- 
nure in the Spring, and when the fruit begins to ripen he 
cuts the new shoots back to let the sun in, and also to in- 
duce side branches. The canes are in hills, four together, 
tied to a single stake. As soon as the fruiting is over, he 
cuts out all the old canes and the weak growth of the 
new, and forks in more manure. By this method he gets 
strong shoots for fruiting the following year. 





Preserving Figs.—cC. Pell, Wayne Cu., 
N. Y. In the South of Europe the figs are simply dried 
in the sun, or, in wet seasons, in a heated room. They are 
turned frequently to insure equal drying. You think 
fresh figs insipid ; we do not. The taste for them is partly 
an acquired one like that for tomatoes. We should like 
to breakfast with you if you could give us fresh figs and 
cream,—you would not be troubled to dry them. 





Hardiness of Plants.—Jobn Walling, 
Clinton Co., Mich. The Catalpa is barely hardy here, 
and will probably not stand your winter. Itdepends upon 
the sort of magnolia you plant, whether it will endure. 
Magnolia acuminata and glauca may stand, and though 
we should not like to insure them, they are worth try- 
ing. It is impossible to predict about plants with- 
out actual experience. We have seen the Southern Cy- 
press quite hardy in your State, while plants which nat- 
urally grow much farther north were killed. Clematis 
Virginiana grows wild in Michigan, and is hardy. 





The Wistaria.—‘ J. W. R.,” Bath—(State 
not given.) If in Maine, the Winter is too cold in your 
locality. Try laying down the vine next Fall, and cover- 
ing it with some litter and a few inches of earth. 





Two Very Long Iron Bars !— We 
write this item in Central Iowa, at Grinnell, the farthest 
point west to which the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad 
is yet completed. Before our window lie two paralell 
heavy bars of iron, the ends meeting other bars eastward 
in one continuous line all the way to New-York City— 
over the prairies, through cities, winding among the hills, 
and crossing rivers on substantial bridges. A car loaded 
with the products of these fertile prairies can go through 
to the great Metropolis on the Atlantic, without being 
broken in bulk, We can step on board, and in 51 or 52 
hours, traverse the whole distance, of 1196 miles! We 
occupied two weeks in coming here, as we made frequent 
digressions, but always returning to the main route. Here 
is the route: From Grinnell to Davenport, by the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri R. R., 120 miles ; thence by the Chi- 
cago and Rock Island R. R. to Chicago, 182 miles ; thence 
by the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago R. R., to 
Pittsburg, 468 miles ; thence by the Pennsylvania Central 
R. R. to Harrisburg, 249 miles; thence by the Leba- 
non Valley, the Eastern Pennsylvania, and the New- 





Jersey Central Railroads, to New-York City, 177 miles. 
All these roads join so as to form a continuous line, and 
the trains connect, so that if in haste, one need not stop 
night or day, except to eat, for which time is allowed at 
suitable intervals. Commodious sleeping cars are pro- 
vided in the trains running at night, and we have found a 
very commendable effort, on the part of all employed in 
running the trains, to make their passengers comfortable. 
It is worth a trip over this route to see the broad country 
on the way, and to see and enjoy these magnificent pral- 
ries. Thanks to the skill, and enterprise, which laid 
down these two very long iron bars ! 





Keeping Grapes.—s. Mitchell, of Steuben 
Co., N. Y., gives in the Rural New-Yorker his expe- 
rience with several modes of packing Isabella grapes. 
They were all put in boxes one foot square and six 
inches deep, to admit three layers of clusters, and kept 
in a cool, dry cellar, so cool that water froze. Those 
packed in colored sheet-wadding—a layer of grapes, 
then wadding—kept tolerably well until the middle of 
December, when they began to rot and mould. Others 
packed in fresh-grape-leaves kept nice and plump unti! 
the last of December, improving in the meantime. They 
then began to mould badly. The best results were with 
grapes packed between alternate layers of newspapers, 
By changing the papers and repacking he kept grapes 
plump and fresh until used up Marci 15th. 





Mybridizing Strawberries.—6. Pills- 
bury, Rockingham Co., N. H. This operation, which 
should properly be called crossing, is performed by cut- 
ting out the stamens of the flower to be -fertilized, as 
soon as it opens, and then applying the pollen from the 
flower with which you wish to cross, by means of a 
camel’s-hair pencil. If not familiar with the structure of 
flowers, the Boys and Girls’ Garden for July will explain. 





Mulching Strawberries.—W. H. Mor- 
gan, Harford Co., Md. The winter covering of straw- 
berries should not be more than one or two inches thick 
over the crowns of the plants. Perhaps with you a very 
thin covering would answer as a protection against sud- 
den changes of temperature. This Fall covering is 
designed not only to protect the plants during Winter, 
but to keep the ground around the roots moist during the 
Spring drouths, and also to keep the fruit clean and the 
weeds down. Forest leaves answer an excellent purpose 
as a winter protection, and we have known tan-bark, 
saw-dust, and shavings from a planing-mill, to be used 
with good results. The last-mentioned articles are dis- 
posed to pack closely, and should be put very thinly 
over the crowns of the plants. Strawberries do pot so 
much need protection from the severity of Winter as 
they do from frequent freezing and thawing. 





Cobora Scandens,—Jos. Marsh, Wis. This 
is grown as an annual, but itis a perennial in the gieen 
house. You will be more apt to get flowers by starting 
new plants than by any treatment of the old ones. 





Mushrooms.—J. Wickersham, Ind., is refer- 
red to the Sept. Agriculturist, 1861, for full directions 
for cultivation, The spawn may be had at the seed stoies. 





Stuffing Birds.—Ignoramus” will find a 
brief article in the Agriculturist for October, 1862. The 
skinning is not difficult, but the setting up depends upon 
one’s natural taste and eye for form. He can learn more 
from seeing an experienced taxidermist work a few 
hours than he can from any printed directions. 





International Wheat Show. — We 
again call attention to the International Wheat Show, 
to be held at Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 8,9, and 10th, 
at which samples from any part of the world will be ad- 
mitted for competition. The large premium list, amount- 
ing to five hundred and forty dollars, is well worthy the 
attention of wheat growers. As there will also be an 
opportunity of selling good wheat at extra prices for seed, 
the inducements to contribute to the exhibition are in 
themselves sufficient to warrant a large show, aside from 
the fact that the interest of farmers generally will be 
greatly promoted by a comparison of the different varie- 
ties of wheat, and the selection of that best adapted for 
culture in the United States. 


Fair of the American Institute.— 
The Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition of this Institution is 
announced to be held at the Academy of Music in this 
City, commencing Sept. 3d, and to continue three weeks. 
A Horticultural Exhibition Is to be had in connection with 
the general Fair, during the last week. Articles of every 
kind are admitted, provided they are of American manu- 
facture, Inventors apd manufacturers have an opportu- 
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nity at this gathering, of exhibiting their wares to very 
large numbers of visitors, and they usually avail them- 
selves very largely of the facilities offered, so that in 
general the show is well worthy a visit. 





Brakes in Pastures.—C. Crocket, Pe- 
nobscot Co., Me., and several other subscribers. We 
know of no other way of getting rid of brakes, short of 
grubbing them up. The long root-stocks or underground 
stems are very indestructible; we have turned them up 
after they had been plowed under for several years, and 
they seemed to be as sound as ever. Drainage would 
doubtless render the land less suitable for them. There 
are but few ways in which any particular plants can be 
killed. The land can be rendered uncongenial as regards 
moisture ; they can be crowded out by cultivated crops ; 
they can be exhausted by repeated mowings, and they 
may be grubbed up root and branch. Besides this, thistles 
and burdock may be poisoned with salt. This is the ex- 
tent of our present knowledge about exterminating par- 
ticular plants. If our readers have any facts on the sub- 
ject, we should be glad to learn them. 





Marble Dust as a Fertilizer.—Wnm. 
C. Chipman, Barnstable Co., Mass., and others.—Lime- 
stone, marble, and chalk are alike in composition, for they 
are each composed of lime and carbonic acid. The main 
difference in composition is the presence of a very small 
quantity of iron, or other metal, which darkens the lime- 
stone, and shades some beds of marble. The compactness, 
the degree of crystallization, and other causes, give a dif- 
ferent physical appearance to the three forms of carbonate 
of lime. Burn limestone, marble, or chalk, to drive off the 
carbonic acid, and in each case you have caustic lime re- 
maining. Grind or pulverize them, and in each case you 
have a powder which is chiefly carbonate of lime. On 
some svils entirely deficient in lime, the nnburned powder 
may be beneficial, but we suspect not greatly so, from the 
fact that on soils filled with limestone, and even partly 
made up of the detritus of limestone, good results are de- 
rived from burning a part of the limestone, and applying 
it in this state to the soil. The expuision of the carbonic 
acid leaves the caustic lime in a state to act more ener- 
getically as a neutralizer of acids in the soil, and asa 
decomposer of organic materials to fit them for plant 
food. The fact that air-slaked-lime, which is in a meas- 
ure re-carbonated, is somewhat beneficial, would indicate 
that very finely powdered limestone, or marble, or chalk, 
should be of some value, though its comminution is infi- 
nitely less than when disintegrated by fire. Marble dust 
may be used on heavy soils as an ameliorator to change 
the physical condition, and to ultimately affect the 
chemical constitution. 

Lambert or Weevil-proof Wheat. 
—Jos. Henderson, Mifflin Co., Pa., writes to the Agricul- 
turist that this variety of wheat, which has been highly 
extolled in some quarters, has proved very inferior in 
his locality. Four years since, he and several neighbors 
procured and sowed 80 bushels. The heads were short 
and loose, and where the straw appeared as heavy as the 
Lancaster Bearded variety which stood beside it, the 
yield was at least one-third less. The latter kind is al- 
most the only wheat now sown in that section. 





Stock for the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—We were recently gratified by a short 
visit from our friend Dr. M. Miles, the Professor of Zoolo- 
gy, etc., in the above institution. He has been among the 
celebrated herds of the Eastern breeders, purchasing 
stock for the farm of the College. He purchased from 
Samuel Thorn, Esq., of Thorndale, the short-horn bull 
Fatalist and the cow Dielytra, and from F. M. Rotch, 
Esgq., Otsego Co., N. Y., the short-horn heifer Haze. Al- 
so the following Devons from the herdof E. G. Failes, 
Esq., West Farms, N. Y.: the bull Cherokee and the 
heifers Zuleika 2d and Eveleen 5th. We are glad to 
learn that such valuable stock has been acquired by this 
College, an institution which has every element of suc- 
cess except the hearty appreciation of the farmers,of 
Michigan, and this we bespeak for it. 





Insects.—“ J. T.,” of Southport, Conn., sends 
us an insect which he says cuts off the leaves of his fig- 
trees. The insect is one of the Tree-Hoppers, and judg- 
ing from the rather imperfect specimens, is not a species 
common about here. We think that the leaves must be 
eaten off by something else, as these insects live entirely 
by sucking the juices of leaves and tender twigs. The 
young insects live in the ground, upon the tender roots of 
the tree, and it is in this state that they do the most dam- 
age. No remedy has been proposed, to our knowledge. 
----John Chislett, of Alleghany County, Pennsylvania. 
The insects were, as you supposed, the too common 
Rose Bug. As the eggs are laid in the ground and 
the grub subsists there until it comes out a perfect beetle, 





there is no time at which it can he successfully fought, 
save in its perfect state. Jatring them from the trees on 
to sheets and then destroying them, is the only feasible 
remedy we have seen proposed. If half the insects 
destroyed in this way are females, the crop for the next 
year will be much diminished. Birds destroy many of 
them, and they are devoured by fowls as they are about to 
enter the earth to deposit their eggs.... The specimens 
from A. L. Child, Cass Co., Neb., were Doryphora decem- 
lineata, or the Ten-striped Spearman. It is a beetle 
which has of late become very troublesome in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and other far-Western States. They are particu- 
larly fond of the potato and tomato, but in the absence of 
these will devour any green thing. The eggs are of a red 
color and are laid upon the leaf, and the sluggish grubs 
which come from them, eat with great avidity. Several 
generations are produced in a season. The grub under- 
goes its transformation in the ground, and comes out a 
perfect beetle, about half an inch long and about as 
broad, of a pale yellow, with 10 black lines on the wing- 
covers. The principal damage is by the larvz. Mr. C. 
finds that by hand-picking he is able, with great labor, to 
reduce their number. We as yet know of no other way 
to treat them. 

Insects on Wheat. — John McKibben, 
Walworth Co., Wis., M. H. Taylor, Walworth Co., Wis., 
and W. E. Abbs, Fon du Lac Co., Wis. The insects for- 
warded are the grain aphis, which appeared in countless 
numbers upon grain, especially oats, in many of the north- 
ern States, last year. They do considerable injury by suck- 
ing the sap of the plant and making the grain shrivel. This 
year they do not appear to be as abundant. We know of 
no means to prevent their ravages. They have several 
natural enemies to keep them in check, the principal one 
of which is the small insect known as the lady bug, or 
lady bird (coccinella.) 





Lice on Cattle, ete.—Demarest, of Essex 
Co., N. J., finds that the “Insect Powder” commonly 
sold, destroys lice on cattle. He rubs it along the back of 
the animal and works it down to the skin, and in the 
same way on the head and face. It is also good for fleas 
on dogs, and to keep lice away from setting hens; for 
the latter purpose he sprinkles it over the nest several 
times during the period of setting. This powder, which 
was formerly put up by some parties as a secret article, 
is now for sale in bulk at the drug-stores. It is mainly, if 
not wholly, the powdered leaves of a European species 
of Pyrethrum. 





Slobbering in Horses.—Francis E. Rum- 
ford, Newcastle Co., Del., writes to the Agricullurist, 
that cabbage leaves fei to horses occasionally, with a 
little salt, will remedy slobbering. 





Hardiness of Apple Trees in Illi- 
nois,— J. H.” writes us from Washington Co., IIl., 
that of an orchard of 3500 trees set out in 1859 and ’60 he 
found about 600 damaged by frost. Perpendicular cracks, 
1 to 3 inches long, appeared at the base of the trees, and 
some of them had three or four of these cracks, and the 
bark apparently dead for ten inches above the ground. 
He hilled up the dirt to the hight of 12to 18 inches around 
each of the diseased trees and, by the middle of July, 
new bark had formed under the old, and by this treat- 
ment he saved all but some 50 or 60 of the affected trees. 
The varieties which suffered most were Prior’s Red, Rox- 
bury Russet, and Caroline Red, the latter being injured 
badly. Rawles’ Jannet, Summer Queen, Fall Pippin, 
and Wine Sap were slightly injured, and Red June, Early 
Harvest and New-York Pippin were all sound. 





Pears which Rot at the Core.— 
Mr. H. Morgan, Harford Co., Md., asks if there is any 
remedy for pears which become “ mushy ” while they are 
fair outside. This is one of the faults of otherwise good 
pears and there is no help for it. Better graft the trees 
over with sorts which are free from this bad habit. 





Srops and Things in Decatur Co., 
Indiana.—John W. Smith says: It has not been so 
dry here for several previous years. Our wheat crop was 
good ; our corn would make a pretty fair crop if it had 
rain ; our oats were very good ; our early potatoes are 
good but late ones are poor; peaches and apples are 
plenty ; no quarreling among neighbors ; our Union men 
are in the best of spirits; our Copperheads down in the 
mouth ; our ladies industrious and—pretty of course. 





Soap Suds for Blackberries. — L. 
Farnesworth, Ashland Co., ®., writes to the A griculturist 
that last season Lawton blackberries were almost worth- 
less from a severe drouth occurring as they were about 
maturing. This year drouth occurred again in that vicin- 
ity, but he gave the blackberries the suds left after wash- 











ing every week, and the yield was superior to any thing 
of the kind he had ever before seen. 





Fuller’s Seedlings.—cC. Saunders, Mo., 
asks our opinion of the Col. Ellsworth and Monitor 
Strawberries, as he saw they were not noticed at our ex- 
hibition. These berries had already been exhibited at 
two shows, and Mr. F. having other new sorts, did not 
care to bring in the above varieties. The vines are all 
devoted to making plants, and are not allowed to fruit. 





**Wiinmesota Flax.°’?—Richard Chute, 
Minn., sends us a sample of a fibre with the above name, 
the product of a native plant which we cannot name, 
without leaves and flowers. The fibre is quite fine and 
strong. We have no.means of judging of its market 
value. That probably could not be told until its value 
had been tested. The sample given to a party interested. 





Plants for Names.—L. H. Andrews, 
Marshall Co., Ind. Commelyna Virginica, which may be 
called Virginian Day-flower, for a popular name. Also 
Hypericum prolificum, Shrubby St. John’s Wort—a fine 
plant, and worth cultivating..... Mrs. S. B. Morris, Port- 
age Co., Ohio. The plant, as near as can be judged from 
the specimen, is Neirembergia gracilis, a good bedding 
and house plant. The ‘ Flowering Maple” she asks 
about is probably the Abutilon, figured on another page. 
....J. H. Ferguson, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. The plant 
sent is the Trumpet Creeper, Tecoma radicans, (called 
Bignonia in the catalogues.) It is one of our most bean- 
tiful climbers, and is a native of Pennsylvania and south- 
ward. It is quite hardy around New-York. The specimen 
came in perfect order, being nicely packed in a tin case. 
....d. G. Foster, Riley Co., Kansas. The specimen is 
Ipomea leptcphylia. As itis not generally known, it has 
no common name. It might be called Willow-leaved 
Morning-Glory. It is a perennial species of Morning- 
Glory with a Jarge fleshy root. We should be glad of a 
few seeds....G. Hurd (place not given) sends Similax 
Pseudo-China, a species of China Brier, 





Lemon Buds.—J. C. Laing, Tuscola Co., 
Mich. You can get them of almost any good florist. 
Isaac Buchanan, of this city, would furnish them. 





Sending Insects.—We frequently receive 
insects to be named, but they generally arrive in sucha 
crushed condition that it is impossible to make them 
out. We again ask those who send us insects, to enclose 
them in a small box or in a goose quill. Those arriving in 
good condition will be reported on as soon as practicable. 





Do Dahlias Change Color ?—So asks 
John W. Cook of Ottowa Co., Mich. We never knew a 
self colored dahlia (i. e., all of one color) to change, but 
we have known a purple tipped with white to produce 
flowers all purple and all white, especially among the 
first blooms of the season, and this may doubtless happen 
with other marked sorts. 

A Non-blooming Rose.—A Lady Horti- 
culturist in Utica, N. Y., says she has a Giant de Bat- 
tailles rose which will make nothing but vigorous shvots 
and leaves, and asks what is the reason. As all her other 
roses do well, we cannot suppose soil and situation have 
anything to do with it, and venture the guess that she 
planted a budded bush, that the budded portion died out, 
and that the rampant portion sprung up from the stock. 





Room in an Ice-House.—H. H. Bech- 
bel, Juniata Co., Pa. Schooley’s patent preservatory, 
described in the Agriculturist volume 17, page 120 (April 
No.) is an arrangement by which a room in an ice-house 
is kept cool for the preservation of provisions, fruit, ete. 
This or some modification of it would probably accom- 
plish the object you desire. 





Wine-making.—We have several letters 
asking for directions for Wine-making. In September, 
1862, we published an article on this subject as full as our 
limits would allow. In the present crowded state of our 
columns we cannot republish it, but have extra copies on 
the usual terms. The subject is too extended for a paper 
like this; we should be obliged to devote all our pages to 
it, in order to describe all the details. To those who wish 
to go into wine-making extensively we say that they can- 
not do better than to buy “‘ Haraszthy’s Grape Culture and 
Wine-making.” This gives all the European processes, 
and though the price is rather high, they will perhaps 
save by itin the end. Price $5, for which we can send it 
post-paid. It is fully illustrated. 


Work on Bees.—cC. J. Atwater, Ontario 
Co., N.Y. Quinby’s “ Mysteries of Bee-Keeping” is a 
good, practical work on the subject. We can forward 
it post paid on receipt of the price, $1 25. 
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A Visit to the Largest Farm in Our 
Country. 
ge 

The latter part of July we visited, near Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, our friend Albert Todd, who 
was formerly connected with the N. Y. Daily 
Times, but who has partially laid aside the pen, 
and is now knowing from actual experience 
what it is to be an independent western farmer. 
(We almost envy him his beautiful prairie home, 
his great corn fields, and his sleek corn-con- 
sumers that grow in flesh and money value, 
while the proprietor sleeps, as well as when he 
is awake.)\——Among other things planned by 
friend Todd, for our pleasure and profit, was a 
visit to the great farm of Isaac Funk, a few 
miles southwest of Bloomington. Everybody 
knows Isaac Funk, the plain farmer, whose soul- 
stirring, impromptu eloquence, so electrified 
the Illinois Senate last winter. That speech 
has since been printed in hundreds of newspa- 
pers, and tens of thousands of copies, on cards 
and handbills, have been circulated all over the 
country, and are yet posted up in thousands of 
shops East as well as West. It did us good to 
grasp the hand of the Kentucky-born farmer, 
who, like President Lincoln, wandered in early 
life to the wild prairies of Illinois, there built 
up a fortune, and in these latter days has 
gained a wide reputation by his noble stand 
for the preservation and perpetuity of our 
glorious Union.—Fortunately, as we set out on 
the day’s trip, we met Mr. Funk, in Blooming- 
ton, bound homeward, and had the pleasure of 
riding with him in his plain farm wagon. In 
the familiar conversation on the way, we learned 
from him the history of his early life, his strug- 
gles with poverty, and his gradual success, from 
the time he emigrated to Illinois nearly forty 
years ago, with but a few dollars in his pocket, 
until now, when his landed estate covers an 
area of full forty square miles (25,650 acres !) 

We have space but for a few of the more inter- 
esting items. Mr. Funk arrived in Illinois, and 
commenced work in 1824. In 1826, he gathered 
up 110 head of cattle, and started with them for 
a market in Ohio, about 450 miles distant, much 
of the route through the woods of Indiana, and 
Western Ohio. They were 31 to 32 days on the 
road. The drivers rode on horseback, carrying 
their provisions, and camping out with the drove. 
The first price realized for the cattle was $94 per 
head, and afterward ‘it gradually rose to $123, 
and then to $15, and the droves were increased 
to from 200 to 250 head. To make up these 
droves, several settlers turned in their cattle and 
received an agreed price, or a proportion of the 
sales, on the return of the drover. 

As fast as the results of these enterprises, 
and of raising and feeding cattle, furnished 
the means, Mr. Funk purchased land at the 
government price of $1.25 per acre, and about 
one-third of his present estate was secured on 
these terms. The other two-thirds have been 
purchased of others, at prices ranging from $24, 
up to $30 per acre. Mr. F. has paid the Illinois 
Central R. R. Company alone, some $80.000 for 
portions of their land lying adjacent to his origi- 
nal purchases. Weentered upon the main farm 
some six or seven miles southwest of Blooming- 
ton. This consists of 20,500 acres, in one tract, 
longest from East to West, with farms owned 
by others jutting into it at several points. (The 
balance, about 5000 acres, is located a few miles 
east and northeast of Bloomington.) ‘The general 
character of the main farm is prairie, but there 
is abundant timber along Sugar Creek, whieh 
runs through the estate in a southwest direction, 





and which, with its branches, furnishes an abund- 
ant supply of living water for the stock, through- 
out the dryest seasons. The surface is rolling, 
and the sloughs (pronounced sloos), are so loca- 
ted that nearly the whole can be drained ; indeed 
they are so inclined that nearly the whole sur- 
face is naturally drained. This feature, together 
with the woodland, the running water, and the 
general fertility, render the whole tract one of 
the best in the State. 

About 8000 acres are devoted to corn, and a 
small portion to other crops, including improved 
grasses; the great bulk is in natural grass pas- 
ture. The corn land is mostly let out on 
shares. The cultivators usually return two-fifths 
of the crop for the use of the land, including 
certain other privileges, and Mr. Funk then 
buys their three-fifths. This is generally taken 
in the field, unhusked. A few average shocks 
are selected by the two parties, and husked, and 
the whole number of shocks are then counted, 
and reckoned in bushels by the product of the 
husked ones. The price is fixed by the average 
price of corn in the country, for 8 or 10 miles 
around, cr at 2 to 3 cents per bushel below the 
value of shelled corn, at the nearest market town. 


The main business of the farm is the pastur- 
age and feeding of cattle for beef. These are 
purchased from the surrounding country, pas- 
tured for a season, fed with corn in the winter, 
and the next season sold to dealers to go to dis- 
tant markets—usually N. Y. City. Mr. Funk 
says he finds it most profitable to buy only 
the best cattle. Generally, however, he is 
obliged to take them in lots. In this case the 
best are fitted for market first, and the smaller 
and poorer animals are kept a year longer. A 
few cattle are raised on the farm. We noticed 
one “little bunch” of 150 cows with their calves. 
The calves run with their dams, and have all the 
milk. Only good cows are used for this pur- 
pose; the sires used are 3 or $ Durhams (Short 
Horn). Generally, Mr. F. buys cattle to use up 
most of his pasturage, but sometimes, when cat- 
tle are high, and the future price of beef quite 
uncertain, he takes in a few hundred or thou- 
sand cattle to pasture, at 30 to 50 cents each per 
month. He keeps four to five hundred hogs, or 
just enough to eat up the waste corn left by the 
cattle, to which the corn is fed on the stalks, 
He has only eight or ten hundred sheep at 
present, and some 300 horsesand mules. About 
60 mule colts are raised each year. The breed- 
ing mares are not put into harness at all. 


The cattle are sorted into droves of similar 
ages, about 200 in each drove. The pasture 
fields are so arranged as to have running water 
in each. The animals are salted twice a week ; 
the salter taking two or three barrels upona 
wagon, drives out to the herds, and scatters the 
salt upon the ground, spreading it so much that 
the weaker animals shall have free access to it. 
Though we are accustomed to see three or four 
thousand head of cattle in the yards on market 
days, we were much interested in observing a 
herd of two or three hundred come scampering 
across a field at the familiar call of “ po-o-o, 
po-o-o,” to receive their expected salt rations, 
And such fields! 500 acres in one; 1000 acres 
in another; 1500 acres in another; and 2560 
acres (2 miles square, or 4 square miles,) in 
another single field! That is certainly farming 
on a large scale. Asa rule, we believe in small 
farms—50 to 100 acres is as much as most men 
will or can cultivate with the highest profit— 
but it is gratifying to, once ina man’s life, see 
a farm like Isaac Funk’s. If an agriculturist 
himself, one feels that he helongs to a class which 





numbers its princes and magnates. Mr. Funk 
says he has done buying land—feels that he has 
enough ! He has eight sons and one daughter to 
share his possessions, and will be able to give 
each one a “ right smart” farm. Two or three 
of these are erecting dwellings on the estate. 
The father retains his simple habits and dress, 
is social and familiar in conversation, and still 
occupies the plain frame dwelling which has 
been his homestead for twenty four years past. 
He is enthusiastic in the belief that our great 
country is to be restored to its former Unity. 

We shall not soon forget the pleasant day 
passed on the great. prairie farm. 


Free Homes—Who may get Them, Under 
the Homestead Law—How to Do it. 


—_—~>— 


An article in the July Agriculturist upon the 
working of the Homestead Law, having called 
out a great many written and personal inquiries, 
we requested a friend in the Department at 
Washington, to make us a plain and brief 
statement of the provisions of the Law, which 
we publish for the benefit of those who wish to 
take up homesteads upon the public lands.. 


I. The persons entitled to free homes, on 
unappropriated public lands, are: Any person 
who is the head of a family, or who has arrived 
at the age of twenty-one years, and is a citizen 
of the United States, or who shall have filed his 
declaration of intention to become such, as re- 
quired by the naturalization laws of the United 
States, if he has never borne arms against 
the United States Government or given aid and 
comfort to its enemies; and any loyal person, 
of whatever age, who has rendered not Jess than 
14 days’ service, during actual war, in the Army 
or Navy of the United States. 

Proof of these conditions to be made by affi- 
davit before the Receiver or Register of public 
lands, in the section where it is desired to make 
the location. The names of these officers can 
be readily learned in any desired locality. 

If. Any such person may take up, for the 
actual. occupancy by self or family as a home- 
stead, not more than 160 acrés of public lands 
valued at $1.25 per acre, (or 80 acres valued at 
$2.50 per acre,) located in one body, and the 
boundaries agreeing with the usual subdivisions 
of public surveys—as follows: 

1st, Select the land that is regularly surveyed, 
and present the following application, with $10 
to pay survey, and usual fees (about $1), to the 
Receiver, who will administer the proper affi- 
davit and receipt the money.—On presenting 
these, the Register will enter the application 
and file the affidavit. 

Form of Applicaiion—“T, [A. B., of town, 
County, and State,] do hereby apply to enter, 
under the provisions of the Act of Congress, 
approved May 20, 1862, entitled “ An Act to se- 
cure homesteads to actual settlers on the public 
domain,” the —— of section —— in township 
— of range ——, containing —— acres.” 

These blank forms, and necessary information, 
are furnished by Receivers and Registers. 

2d, Not less than 5, nor more than 7 years 
after entry of application, the applicant will 
make, proof by affidavit and two witnesses, of 
residence on or cultivation of such homestead 
for five successive years after the application— 
that no portion has been sold or otherwise part- 
ed with—and that the applicant remains loyal— 
when a certificate for a full ownership deed (or 
patent) will be granted by the Register, on pay- 
ment of the usual fee (about $1); the pa 
may then be procured from Washington, D. C, 

3d, In case of the claimant’s death, the widow 
or lawful heirs are entitled to the homestead by 
completing the conditions. If the heirs are in- 
fant children, it may be sold for their benefit. 
But it can not be sold at any time for any debt 
contracted before the patent (or certificate) was 
granted. Any abandonment of the homestead 
by the applicant, for more than six months at a 
time, forfeits the claim for the patent: 
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aa In the accompanying tables, the injury is represented directly, thus: 1 means an injury to the extent of one-tenth of the crops—}z means one-half of one-tenth; instead of by 
9and 914. The injuries were so small in most cases as to be but fractional parts of one-tenth, and in order to present them’more directly to the reader, the change was made.— 
In the appearance of crops, the former method is preserved. Thus: 10 being an average, 9 is one-tenth below it, and 11 one-tenth above it. The amounts of the crops of Wheat, 
Barley, and Wool, are not given, as they will be reported more fully in succeeding months, when the results of the harvest are more fully and definitely ascertained. 
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At no other time within our recollection has 
it been so difficult to form a correct estimate of 
the actual condition of the growing crops, or of 
the actual yield of those just harvested. This 
difficulty arises from the fact that the season, 
thus far, has been remarkable for the variety of 
weather in different parts of the country, and 
even in localities but a few miles apart. Within 
the boundaries of a single State there was an 
abundance of rain all through the Spring and 
Summer, while at points but little distant, a 
parching drouth dried up the grass, and kept 
back the corn and the grain crops. Again, in 
some parts of Ohio, for example, the harvest 
weather was as fine as could be desired, while 
in portions of New-York it was next to impos- 
sible to gather wheat and oats, and the later 
hay crop, for want of a few drying days. The 
difference referred to above, was very marked 
in going a distance of 1,200 miles westward 
from New-York City, to the centre of Iowa. 
At one point the corn was in most vigorous 
growth, while less than a hundred miles further 
on, it was tasseling out near the ground, through 
lack of moisture to carry the stalks up to the 
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Note.—The explanations to the table above, apply equally to this—The Weather Notes are of especial interest. 
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usual hight. It would require too much space 
to specify the condition in each locality. The 
accompanying tables, which give the results of 
a large number of observations, gathered from 
all over the country, will afford some idea of 
the crops, etc., up to the close of July. The last 
column in the second table shows a remarkable 
difference in the rain-fall in the several States. 
Thus, in Connecticut it was over 11 inches, 
while in Minnesota it was but five-eighths of 
one inch, and in Kansas less than one-eighth. 
Throughout New-England the rain fell in July 
7 to 114 inches, while in the Western States it 
seldom reached 4 inches, and was generally 
below 8 inches. Jn Kentucky nearly 7 inches 
fell. In New-York there were 18 very wet 
days reported for July alone. 

Of the crops as a whole, judging from personal 
observation, and from information gathered 
from a great variety of sources, we estimate the 
yield of wheat (Winter gnd Spring) to be but 





a trifle below the average of other years, but 
the deficiency not equal to the amount of last 
year’s crop still on hand, so that there is enough 
to meet all home requirements and the probable 
foreign demand. This last item is very uncer- 
tain. If peace continue in Europe, the call 


upon us for breadstuffs will not be very large. . 


Should the present disturbances in regard to 
Poland result in a war between Russia and the 
Western Powers, it will lead to a large demand 
for our Agricultural products, and materially 
affect prices here. At present the prices at the 
seaboard are dependent mainly on the rise and 
fall in gold, as noted on page 282 of this paper. 
At present the nominal prices of nearly all 
agricultural products, especially grain and wool, 
are tending downward quite rapidly, the price 
of gold having fallen from 174 to 124 since the 
first of March last. The prospect for an early 
and successful close of the war is still further 
reducing the goid premium.—The Oat crop has 





turned out better then was feared at one time, 
though poor as compared with former years. 
In some places oats have failed almost entirely. 
The warm weather and frequent showers of 
August thus far, have pushed forward corn very 
rapidly, and if early frosts do not interfere, the 
general yield will be fully up to, if not above an 
average. Potatoes are filling up well in the 
hill. Beans are much more largely planted this 
year than ever before, and bid fair to turn out 
a good yield. Hay will be abundant in some 
localities ; in others there will not be enough 
to winter over the usual amount of stock. It 
would be desirable to transfer part of the neat 
cattle from the latter to the former sections of 
the country. We recently saw large numbers of 
sheep in Iowa brought from the drouth regions 
of Michigan. The Apple crop, though very good 
in a few places, will be quite below the aver- 
age throughout the country; there will be a 
good demand for all that can be saved by drying. 
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The New Tea Substitute—or “New- 
Jersey Tea,”—( Ceanothus Americanus.) 


—_-—e—— 


Several readers ask for some account in 
the Agriculturist, of the plant which has been 
spoken of in other papers as affording a good 
substitute for tea. We intended to do this be- 
fore, but a press of other matter has crowded 
it out until rather late in the season. The plant 
in question is Ceanothus Americanus, or “ New 
Jersey Tea.” We are not able to trace out the 
meaning of the. botanical name, Ceanothus, but 
its common name, New-Jersey Tea, is given it 
for the reason that it was used in New-Jersey 
as a substitute for tea, during the war of Inde- 
pendence. It is one of the common shrubs of 
our dry woodlands, and is found throughout 
the Northern States. In Europe it is cultivated 
as an ornamental plant, and # it should prove 
to be an object, there is no doubt that plant- 
ations might be readily established. Our en- 
graving represents a flowering branch of the 
shrub, which is low and bushy, and from one to 
three feet high. The stem is of an olive green 
below, striped with markings of brown, while 
the young shoots are of a lively green which 
turns to brown on drying. The leaves are 2 to 
24 inches long, by 1 to 14 inches wide, with three 
strong ribs ; they are on short foot-stalks, and are 
smooth on the upper surface, and a little downy 
on the under side, The flowers are very small, 
and are borne in dense white clusters at the end 
of long downy foot-stalks, which come from 
the axils of the upper leaves. The flowers are 
followed by a dry three-sided pod, which bears 
three seeds. As mentioned above, the leaves 
were formerly used in place of tea; now that 
the high price of tea and coffee leads those ac- 
customed to these articles to look for some 
substitute, it is quite natural that the New-Jersey 





Tea should come 
again into notice. We 
trust that our engrav- 
ing and description 
will enable those who 
wish to try the experi- 
ment, to identify the 
plant. As tothe qual- 
ity of the article, the 
only special informa- 
tion we have is from 
John Salmon, Esq., of 
Clinton Co., Pennsyl- 
vania. He considers 
it equal to the import- 
ed tea. He says that 
in one township in 
his county there isa 
manufactory which 
employs a Chinaman 
to manufacture the 
“tea,” and that they 
now have about a 
thousand boxes on 
hand; that he has 
used it fora year past, 
and considers it equal 
to the best black tea 
from China. Mr. 8. 
thinks that if ade- 
quate capital and skill 
were engaged in the 
business, we should 
be able to produce 
our own tea. We give 
the statement as it 
comes to us, without 
any further knowl- 
edge on the subject than what is presented 
above. Except for old. tea-topers, this’ sub- 
stitute may answer as a “warm drink.” We 
frequently hear from those who profess, and 
doubtless think that clover tea is more de- 
licious than anything from China. 
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Plan of a Farm House. 
ee 

The accompanying plan of a house, which 
has some good features, was contributed to the 
Agriculturist by “W,” of Mount Hope, N. Y., 
who writes: “Having built a house about a year 
ago, I am aware of the difficulty one has in se- 
lecting a good plan. At feast in my case it was 
difficult, for I wanted the most rooms and in the 
most convenient positions, at the lowest cost. I 
examined such works as Downing’s, Backus’s, 
etc., as well as my files of the American Agricultu- 
rist and Country Gentleman, but found none 
that would suit my views without costing more 
than I felt willing to pay. I very soon came 
to the conclusion that the nearer square a house 
is built, the easier can it be divided and retain 
the great advantage of easy access to the differ- 
ent apartments. Every step saved to the women 
is so much less wear of patience and disposition. 
In the accompanying plan, the hall is in the 
centre and runs from the front door, (which in 
my house has two long glass panels), to the 
kitchen. Opening off the hall on the right is 
the dining room or living room ; while opposite, 
on the left is the parlor. The parlor is only 
14.2x13.9 to admit of having a good sized bed- 
room in the rear of it—for I hold that the par- 
lor is generally the most useless room in the 
house, if the living room is properly attended 
to, that is, for us who reside out of town. The 
bedroom has a door from the parlor and also 





one into the kitchen. The dining room has one 
door from the hall and one into the kitchen, and 
the kitchen has one from the hall, one opening 
on the back stoop, and also a store room about 
7x6, and a water closet 5x6 opening off from it. 
This last arrangement was greatly objected to 
by many, in fact nearly all who saw the plans, 
or the house while building [and for good rea- 
sons, we should say.—Ep.] In practice I have 
found no trouble, but great convenience from 














Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN. 


the arrangement. I had the foundation wall 
left open for about 4 feet and built so as to come 
under the double partition between the water 
closet and the store room, forming the sides of 
solid masonry, and the bottom also was made 
of stone. The opening of the foundation wall 
is fitted with a door and casing, and it has earth 
thrown in every week or two, and the entire 
vault cleaned out once a month, and the con- 
tents removed into the manure shed, With this 
method there has been no manner of offence to 
the eye or nose. The inside is lined with water 
cement—and, as said before, the partition be- 
tween the closet and the store room, is double. 

The stairway from 1st to 2d floors has a closet 
under it—though if the cellar was under the 
whole house I should have the cellar stairs 
there. I had a small cellar built for my house, 
the wall crossing the house under the partitions 
between the bedroom, kitchen, storeroom, ayd 
the parlor, hall, dining room—also serving to 
support the two chimneys which are made so as 
to have a flue from each room for stoves, and 
also one for ventilators.—There are four good 
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Fig. 2.—SECOND STORY. 


sized bedrooms on the second floor, with two 
large closets, and from the back bedroom on 
the right, a door opens to the cupola stairs, yn- 
der which stairs is another closet. You will 
perceive that each room is capable of receiv- 
ing very thorough ventilation, and the furniture 
can be arranged in each bedroom without 
having a bedstead cross either window orgloor. 

After living in this house a year or more, we 
have not found any fault with it, except in re- 
gard to the cellar not extending under the whole 
house. This, however, can be easily remedied.” 
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Farm Animals Wanted in Kansas. 
en 

The following extracts from a letter to the 
American Agriculturist from F. O. Black, of Shaw- 
nee Co., Kansas, will be interesting to farmers 
having large stocks of cattle and sheep, and a 
limited supply of fodder for the coming Winter. 
He says: “I wish to bring before the minds of 
the people the importance of converting the 
grass in the West, into sheep, cattle, and horses. 
Without doubt there will be grass enough burnt 
this Fall and Winter to clothe our army, if it 
could be made into wool. Millions of acres of 
es fine grass as was ever seen, are now growing 
here. Kansas is one vast prairie. It is the 
Atlantic of the United States pastures. The 
banks of the streams are lightly fringed with 
timber; there is stone in nearly every locality in 
great abundance for building and fencing ; stone- 
coal in abundance for fuel, and salt works are 
rapidly progressing. Now the question is, how 
is this great work to be accomplished ? We are 
not able to purchase the stock. Most of us 
brought some means with us; we brought oxen 
and plows, and commenced on quite an exten- 
sive scale for the amount of means employed. 
We thought we could raise grain in great abund- 
ance, but for some reason we have not done so; 
the grain business bas been a failure. Siock 
has always done well, and those that engaged 
in raising it, have made money. Those that 
went into grain growing, worked harder and 
made money out of pocket. Nine-tenths of the 
farmers west of the Missouri River will vote this 
same ticket, unless I am - greatly mistaken. 
There are great quantities of stock grazing on 
the eastern pastures where grain could be 
grown to a great advantage. Now if the gen- 
tlemen will lend us a listening ear (the ladies 
will not be excluded, for we need many of them 
here as well as stock,) and send us animals, we 
will take care of them on as reasonable terms 
as it can be done anywhere. Some would pre- 
fer horses, some cattle, some sheep. Perhaps 
the latter would be preferable, as the grass in 
that shape would be easier transported and 
cost less. I would take two thousand head of 
sheep, and give two lbs. of wool per head, and 
return the original stock; or I would give half 
the wool and half the increase for a term of five 
years or longer. I presume that there could be 
fifty ora hundred thousand head of sheep let 
in Kansas at these rates. This speculation will 
pay much better than investing in wild lands.” 
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Swelled Legs in Horses. 
ree 

This disease takes on several forms. Some- 
times it is simply a slight enlargement of the 
larger muscles of the legs, consequent upon 
standing on a hard floor, with lack of ex- 
ercise. This often occurs when a horse is first 
taken:in from pasture and confined in the sta- 
ble. The obvious remedy is a little hard rub- 
bing of the affected parts, feeding with grass or 
other light food, and plenty of daily exercise. 

A worse form of this is when a horse, some- 
what feeble and diseased in other parts, sudden- 
ly develops swollen limbs. This is apparently 
the shifting of disease from the other organs, 
It is accompanied with a lack of healthy circu- 
lation, with fever, soreness, and lameness. 
Bometimes abscesses are formed, and the heels 
are affected with “scratches.” The treatment re- 
~ quired isa mild physic and bleeding, if the horse 
* fg not much reduced. Warm bathings should 
be used, and bandages. If this trouble arises 





from weakness and low living, the horse should 
have better food, and all means should be tried 
to improve the tone and vigor of his system. 








How to Raise Potatoes Cheaply. 
aie 

T. Hudson, La Grange Co., Ind., writes to the 
American Agriculturist: “‘My venerated father 
used to advise the application of team power in 
farming, whenever it could be done advantage- 
ously. Following his counsel, I use my team 
in planting and digging potatoes—almost in 
hoeing them. My method is this: When the 
ground is mellow, with a single shovel plow I 
run furrows about 3 or 4 inches deep, and 3 
or 8} feet apart, one way. I cut the potatoes, 
if large, and drop them 12 or 15 inches apart in 
these furrows. Then, with a two horse plow, 
turn a deep furrow over them. Let them re- 
main in this condition until the young weeds 
show themselves, and before the potatoes make 
their appearance—usually in about 8 or 10 days 
—and harrow the ground level. A warm pleas- 
ant day is best. This destroys an army of 
weeds. On sod ground, I usually take every 
third furrow, and where there are no openings 
between the furrows, punch holes with a point- 
ed stick about the size of a handspike, and drop 
the potatoes in these holes and openings, being 
careful to get them the proper depth. This is 
soon accomplished. Then harrow thoroughly. 
If weeds appear before the potatoes come up, 
harrow again. Afterward plow and hoe as 
usual. Hoeing will be alight task. The last 
plowing can be done with a single shovel plow, 
one furrow in a row, which will form about all 
the hilling necessary, without the use of the hoe, 
except to destroy the few weeds that remain. 

In digging, plow one furrow through each 
row, spending no time to pull tops, pick up all 
that show themselves, and take out the remain- 
der with the hoe. I estimate the raising and 
harvesting at about one half the labor required 
in planting in hills, and digging with the hoe.” 





Rotation or Change of Crops. 
——— 

A subscriber to the American Agriculturist, at 
Somerset Co., Md., writes: “I have about 80 
acres of medium quality tillable land. Soil, a 
sandy loam. One half is in corn. The other 
half lies fallow, with a natural growth, quite 
thick and green. According to the system of 
planting prevailing in this Peninsula, this fallow 
ground would be put in corn next year, and the 
other part lie out to recruit itself with its natur- 
al growth. I find that so much corn makes 
exhausting work, and I think such a system of 
tillage is gradually impoverishing the soil. 

I think I could do better, as follows: Sup- 
pose I turn under my present fallow ground, 
while it is yet green; harrow it well; drill it 
with wheat, and immediately after give it a top- 
dressing of lime. Leave enough ground, how- 
ever, of this half, to sow down in oats, to make 
grain for my horses. Then next Spring, sow the 
whole half with clover. At the same time flush 
up the other half, and put it in some better 
grass (timothy or clover) than its natural growth, 
to be cut in the Summer and cured for stock, 
and then turned under in the Fall to receive 
wheat and oats, and thenceforth to continue one 
half in wheat and oats, with clover, and the 
other half in clover for cutting, and turning un- 
der. It seems to me that this system would 
make vastly less work (especially if having all 
necessary machinery,) and would also rapidly 





improve the soil, and exterminate the weeds.” 

Remarks.—Probably the proposed change 
of treatment would be an improvement. The 
light growth of grass and weeds ordinarily 
springing up on a summer fallow, is a very in- 
adequate return to make to land from which a 
crop of corn is gathered every alternate year. 
Corn is a strong feeder, and must draw heav- 
ily upon the original productive elements of 
the soil, unless there be added something to 
replace what is required for the growth of the 
crop. Under sucha system the fertility of the 
land will deteriorate year by year, until it be- 
comes “ worn out,” as is seen in thousands of 
acres in Virginia, where unintermitted cultiva- 
tion of tobacco has drained the soil of its fat- 
ness, and left it too poor to pay for plowing, 
until brought into condition by the addition of 
fertilizing material. But the plan suggested, 
may be still further improved by the introduc- 
tion of stock to feed off the clover during the 
season after the wheat and oats have been har- 
vested. They will give a good account of the 
food they consume in the weight of beef added 
to their frames, and also in the manure which 
they have scattered over the fields. This will 
more rapidly bring up the condition of the land, 
than removing the larger part of the growth, 
by cutting and curing. It will also be fully as 
profitable to buy stock in the Spring, fatten, and 
turn them off in the Fall, as to cut the clover 
for their consumption in Winter. 


at OC ee 


The International Fair at Hamburg. 
—o— 

This great exhibition was formally opencd 
according to announcement, July 14th, amid 
the most enthusiastic demonstrations. The 
various departments were well represented, but 
the show of animals was unusually large and 
fine. The exhibition of sheep, particularly, 
was the best and most extensive ever seen in 
Europe; more than seventeen hundred head 
were entered. It is gratifying to know that 
although the American contribution to this de- 
partment was small, it was such as to excite no 
little admiration, and even envy, on the part of 
the sheep breeders of Europe. The specimens 
consisted of twelve animals from the flock of 
George Campbell, Esq., of Vermont, and to 
these were awarded no less than three prizes, 
viz: the first prize for buck of best quality, the 
first prize for the buck yielding the greatest 
quantity of wool, and the second prize for the 
best ewe, considering both quantity and quality. 
The amount of the first prizes is fifty thalers 
each, equal to thirty eight dollars in American 
gold. The correspondent of the Tribune writes 
that this entry of twelve American sheep was 
made public through the press of Germany sey- 
eral weeks before the Exhibition, and it was re- 
garded as a great joke that America should for 
a moment think of competing with Germany in 
sheep. But the competition has been eminently 
successful, and the long faces of the other ‘ex- 
hibitors indicated their mortification and dis- 
appointment. Open dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed that two of the first prizes for sheep 
should be awarded to America, and to settle 
the matter, Colonel Needham, Commissioner 
from Vermont, proposed a sweepstakes of one 
hundred dollars for the heaviest fleece, taking 
into the account the weight of the sheep, the jury 
to be appointed by the Association, the sheep 
to be sheared. But the German and French 
Exhibitors declined the proposition, thus prac- 
tically affirming the justness of the award. 

The following is the list of prizes awarded to 
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Americans so far as heard from to August 5th: 
LIST OF AMERICAN PRIZES. 

George Campbell, Vermont, fifty thalers for largest 
quantity of wool.—Ist prize. 

George Campbell, Vermont, fifty thalers for largest 
staple.—lIst prize. 

George Campbell, Vermont, twenty five thalers for 
combination of quantity and quality.—2nd prize. 

Cyrus B. McCormick, Illinois, gold medal for the in- 
troduction and perfection of practical mowing machines. 

Seymour, Morgan & Co., New-York, large Silver Med- 
al-—for first-class Reaping and Mowing Machine. 

Thornton & Avery, Pa., Silver Medal—Horse-Power. 

James A. Saxton, Ohio, large bronze Medal—for im- 
proved Harrow and Cultivator. 

Whittemore, Beleher & Co., Mass,, large bronze Medal 
—assortment of Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 

L. P. Rose, Michigan, large bronze Medal—for elegant- 
ly finished implements. 

E. C. Tainter, Massachusetts, large bronze Medal— 
for planing and tenoning Machine. 

George Campbell, Vermont, large bronze Medal—for 
Willard’s patent Root Cutter. 

John Vanderbilt, New-York, large bronze Medal—for 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 

J. W. Free, Ind., large bronze Medal—Fanning Mill. 

Hall & Spear, Penn., bronze Medal—splendid Plough. 

S. P. Hubbel, N. Y., large bronze Medal—Seed Sower. 





Cultivation of Tobacco. 
es 

The Essays on this subject which were re- 
ceived at the Agriculturist Office in response to 
our offer for premiums, and which have been 
published in pamphlet form, undoubtedly form 
the most valuable practical work upon the sub- 
ject ever issued. Each of the different writers 
contributes some items from his own experience. 
The book costs only 25 cents, post-paid, and 
should be in the hands of every grower of to- 
bacco. Asa partial help to those not having 
the complete work, we give here some season- 
able extracts from the essay of Mr. Oliver T. 
Bishop, Hartford County, Connecticut. 


Toppina.—Cultivators do not agree as to the time and 
where to top the plants. Some favor the plan of top- 
ping as soon as the blossom-buds appear, others prefer to 
wait until in blossoms. I think there is no harm in letting 
the earliest plants bloom before being topped, but after 
once beginning, they should be broken off as soon as the 
buds begin to look yellow, and the latest plants as soon 
as the buds appear. A beginner will be apt to top 
the plants too high. The object is to ripen and develop 
as many leaves as the plant can support; if topped too 
high, the top leaves are small, and when cured are near- 
ly worthless, and the other leaves are not as large or 
heavy ; whereas, if topped too low, then you lose one, 
two, or three leaves, which the plant might have support- 
ed. Asa general rule, a plant just in blossom should be 
topped down to where the leaves are full seven inches wide, 
leaving on the stalk from fifteen to eighteen leaves, This 
will leave the stalks about two and a half feet high in 
good tobacco. Later in the season, top the plants sooner 
and lower. Let as many of the earliest plants as will be 
wanted remain for seed. One plant will furnish seed 
enough to put out five acres, at least. These should be 
wormed and suckered like the rest, only leaving the 
suckers above where you would ordinarily break it off, 
were you to top it. The plant should now be looked 
over every other day, to break off the suckers and catch 
the worms. This should be done as soon as the dew is off 
in the morning, and towards night, as the worms are 
eating then, and can be found more readily, while in the 
heat of the day they remain hid. Great care should be 
taken not to break off the leaves while going through ; 
if broken they are mostly wasted before the crop is- ripe. 

Sucgertne.—As soon as the top is broken off, the sapis 
thrown into the leaves, causing them to expand rapidly. 
In the mean time suckers will start out just above where 
each leaf joins the stalk ; these must be broken off, or the 
growth of the leaf will be checked, as the sap will be 
thrown into these young sprouts. Those nearest the top 
wiil start soonest, and will require breaking off twice be- 
fore the plant is ripe; those at the bottom must all be 
broken off. This is the hardest and slowest work of all. 
Not only will these suckers check the growth of the 
plants, but if allowed to grow, will soon tirak or pry off 
the leaves, or cause them to grow out at righ! angles from 





the stalk, rendering them more liable to be broken off. 
It is a good plan to have a piece of corn on the north side 
of a piece of tobacco, or, at least, two or three rows, to 
shield the growing plants from winds. 

Cutting anp Haneine.—The plants grow rapidly and 
require less than three months from the time of setting, 
before they are ready to cut, Any one used to the culti- 
vation of the crop knows when it is ripe; the veins of the 
leaves are swollen, the leaves begin to. look spotted, and 
feel thick and gummy. The ends of the leaves will crack 
on being doubled up. After it is ripe, the sooner it is cut 
the better, as it is liable to injury by frost or hail, and will 
not increase in weight as fast as the worms eat it, and the 
leaves get broken in catching worms. The plants will 
generally ripen from the first to the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber; they should not be cut immediately after a heavy 
rain unless in danger of frost, as a portion of the gum 
washes out, but should be allowed to stand two or three 
days. The cutting should not begin until the dew is off ; 
a cloudy day is best, for when the sun shines hot, they 
will not have time to wilt sufficiently before they will 
sunburn, which may be known by the leaves turning 
white and looking puckered. Commence on one side of 
the piece, laying the plants all one way, in order to 
facilitate loading. Most of the plants may be broken 
off easily, by gently bending them over one way and 
another. Small plants, which wiil not break, may be 
sawed off with an old saw or cut with a hatchet. If the 
sun shines too hot, the plants should be turned over care- 
fully to prevent burning. After lying an hour or two, to 
wilt sufficiently, so as not to break by handling, they may 
be carted to the barn or shed. Ample room for curing 
should be provided, and if any one expects to raise tobac- 
co for any lengih of time, it is best tohave a building 
erected expressly for it. 

Buripines.—In the first place one wants to know about 
how much room he will need, and then build accord- 
ingly. To hang an acre of good tobacco requires a 
building about thirty by twenty-four feet, with fifteen-feet 
posts. Two girths should be framed into the posts on all 
sides of the building; one five feet above the sill, and the 
other ten feet above, to rest the poles on, also to nail the 
covering boards to. This gives a space of five feet for 
each tier of plants. Have a beam run across the center 
of the building, with a post in the middle with girths to 
correspond with those on the side, extending lengthwise 
through the middle of the building for the poles or rails, 
each twelve feet in length, to be laid upon; or if sticks 
are to be used (as hereafter described) lay rails or poles 
once in four feet for the sticks to restupon. Place aven- 
tilator wpon the center of the roof, and have one board in 
every four feet hung on hinges, to be opened or closed at 
pleasure. If made with a floor and a cellar underneath, 
to let down the tobacco into when ready to strip, all the 
better.—We will now return to the crop, and commence 
hanging it. A common way of doing it is by tying with 
common twine. Tie the end of the string tightly around 
the but of one plant, and by placing it against the side of 
the pole nearest you, put another plant on the opposite 
side and carry the string over and around it, placing the 
plants alternately on each side of the pole until filled , 
then fasten the string, place the pole in the right place, 
(it should be nearly right before it is filled,) and com- 
mence on the next one in like manner, having some one 
to hand the plants as wanted. As to how thick to hang, 
it depends upon the size of the plants, but in good-sized 
tobacco about nine inches on each side is close enough ; 
that will be from thirty to thirty-two on each pole of 
twelve feet; place the poles from fifteen to eighteen 
inches apart. Another method of hanging, much prac- 
ticed and approved by many, is to hang on slats or sticks 
sawed out four feet long,one and a quarter inches wide and 
five eighths of aninch thick. Chestnut timber is gener- 
ally used here. The common lath answers very well. 
An iron needle made something like a chisel is used 
to slip on to one end of the sticks, which are sharp- 
ened a little at one end to receive it. It is made about 
eight inches long, wedge-shaped at the small end, and a 
socket one half by one inch to slip on to the sticks. When 
ready for use, have a place fixed near where you unload, 
to hold one of these sticks out at right angles from a post, 
and about four feet from the ground. Let the plants be 
handed you from the ioad and slip them on the stick, pierc- 
ing the stalk about six inches from the but ; put six or seven 
plants of medium size on each stick—more if smaller. As 
each stick Is filled, it may be carried to its place in the 
barn. In getting them to the top of the barn they may be 
handed up with a pitchfork, lifting them by the middle of 
the sticks. These sticks should be about eight, inches 
apart. I think a greater amount can be put into a given 
space by this method without danger of sweating, as it is 
more evenly distributed... The loose leaves that have 
been broken off while handling, may be cured by placing 
four or five together and securing to a small pole, in the 
same way as plants are hung with twine. 

Savina Susp.—Strip the leaves off from the seed-stalks, 
and tie up the stalks to a stake driven into the ground by 








them, else they may be blown over. The seed should be 
gathered before hard frosts destroy its vitality; when 
fully ripe the pods or seed-vessels may be picked off and 
dried, then crush or roll them between the hands until 
the seeds are all out; the seeds may then be separated 
from the chaff by passing it through a fine sieve. 


Cunine.—After the crop is all housed, the building 
should be well ventilated by opening doors, and the boards 
on hinges, to secure a free circulation of air throughout 
the building. On rainy, damp, or very windy days, the 
building should be shut up as tightly as possible, and 
opened again on return of fair weather. After hanging 
several weeks, until the leaves are mostly dried, the build- 
ing should be closed to prevent the dry leaves from being 
broken by the winds, It usually requires about twelve 
weeks to cure the plants thoroughly, that is, so that there 
is no more juice in the leaves or leaf-stems; it matters 
notif the main stalk is not dry, you need not expect it, 
and there will be green leaves that will not cure but freeze 
while green, and are worthless. It will then be ready for 


Srrivrine.—This must be done only after a damp, 
rainy spell has softened the leaves, so that they may be 
handled without breaking ; it may then be taken from the 
poles and stripped as fast as taken down, or it may be 
carried into a cellar and be piled in heaps to be stripped 
at leisure ; care must be taken, however, not to let it ree 
main too long in this condition, as the green stalks would 
soon heat and injure it. To strip a plant, hold it in the 
left hand by the but, and with the other pull off all the 
bottom leaves and drop them on the ground in a pile for 
** fillers,” or the poorest quality ; next, take off three or 
four more, or until you come to the best leaves, these put 
in another heap for the “‘ seconds ;” now strip off the re- 
mainder for wrappers, except such as are badly worm- 
eaten or otherwise injured—such go into a poorer quality ; 
throw the stalk away and put the handful of wrappers 
under the left arm to hold while stripping another plant 
in like manner, put the two handfuls of wrappers togeth- 
er, taking pains to keep the buts even, and bind them by 
firmly winding a leaf around them at the but, commeng- 
ing within a half or three quarters of an inch from the 
end, and winding down smoothly about two inches, part 
the “hand” and put the end of the band between the parts, 
then close it again, thus securing the end and holding It 
tight.’ If the plants are very large, the leaves from each 
may be tied up separately instead of putting two together. 
Hands that will weigh half a pound are about large 
enough. The seconds and fillers are afterward picked 
up and tied in the same manner. Much of the value of 
tobacco tn market depends upon the manner in which it 
is assorted and done up, as a few poor leavesin a hand 
would make a difference of severul cents per pound in the 
price. None but good sound leaves, free from rust, pole- 
sweat, frost, or large holes should go into the best quality. 
Small plants rarely contain any first quality, but should 
go into the seconds and fillers. A little practice will ena- 
ble any one to sort it properly, better than any rules that 
can be laid down on paper. There is much difference in 
the color and fineness of the leaf, a darkish red or cinna- 
mon color is preferred to that of a darker shade; the 
veins should be small and far apart, and dark as the leaf, 
as “white stems” are objectionable by reason of their 
growing lighter still when going through the sweat after 
itiscased. After itis stripped, it should be packed down 
in a cool dry place, Lay some boards flat on the ground 
about four feet wide, and as long as you wish the pile to 
be, and commence by laying a row on one side of the 
platform with the buts out, then on the other side in the 
same way, letting the tips lap about six inches, or just 
enough to keep the pile level: proceed in this way, laying 
on each side alternately until all is packed, Lay the hands 
as close to each other as possible, not sprawled out like 
an open fan, but compactly. Lay some boards on top of 
the pile, and puton just weight enough to keep them snug. 
Some boards or blankets should be put at the ends of the 
pile to keepit from drying up. The seconds and fillers 
are packed in the same way; they may be packed ina 
separate pile or on top, or at the ends of the wrappers. 
It is now ready for market. If it should remain long 
in pile it should be examined occasionally to see that it 
does not hurt, as it sometiines happens that when taken 
down, stripped and packed when it is too damp, it will 
grow damper and perhaps rot. If too damp, it should be 
repacked on some windy day to give it an airing, shaking 
out the dampest hands and letting them remain exposed 
until sufficiently dry to be repacked. The stalks, after 
being stripped, should either be spread on grass land and 
remain until Spring, when they may be raked up and 
carted on to the land designed for the next crop of tobac- 
co, and burnt, or let them remain in the barn until Spring, 
when they may be cut up fine and dropped into potato or 
corn-hills, using a good-sized handful to each hill. 

I have raised the past season on a little more than three 
fourths of an acre, 1,427 pounds wrappers, worth at the 
present time 25 cents per .; 221 pounds seconds, worth 
12 cents ; and 146 pounds fillers, worth 10 cents ; amount- 
ing to 1,794 pounds, worth $397.87, 
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Fig. 1.—POISON IVY. 


Talks About Weeds....IV. 


—_e— 


POISONOUS PLANTS. 


We devote the chapter this month mainly to 
an account of a plant, which though it does not 
infest crops, is very common along old walls, 
and in neglected corners, and is of such a dan- 
gerous character that every one should be able 
to identify it. ‘Poison Ivy,” or as it is some- 
times called, Poison Oak, and Poison vine, is bo- 
tanically known as Rhus Toxicodendron, Itis a 
plant that presents several forms; sometimes it 
isa small shrub 1 to 3 feet high—sometimes it 
trails over stone walls and rocks, and again it is 
found climbing to a great hight upon trees, to 
which it clings by means of numerous small 
roots that it throws out from its stem. All 
these forms are varieties of one species. The 
leaves are three parted, the divisions rather irreg- 
ular in shape, and are either entire on the mar- 
gins, or irregularly lobed or toothed. The flow- 
ers are in panicles, small and of a greenish 
white color, and are followed by whitish ber- 
ries. The popular names given above, as well 
as the specific name Toxicodendron (Poison-tree), 
indicate that its reputation as a dangerous 
plant is well established. Touching or handling 
the plant will, with many persons, produce se- 
rious consequences; others, perhaps the majori- 
ty, are not affected by it, while some are so very 
susceptible that by merely passing near the 





Fig. 2.—VIRGINIA CREEPER. 


_ plant, especially in hot sunshine, they will re- 
ceive its poisonousinfluence. Itis probably the 








case that very few persons are capable of 
being poisoned by it. If it were other- 
wise, the plant being so very common, 
we should hear of more frequent cases of 
poisoning. Where a person is but slight- 
ly affected by the poison, there is a red- 
ness and violent itching of the face and 
hands, followed by little watery blisters. 
Where the effect is severe, the swelling 
and other symtoms are much increased. 
We have seen a person with the face 
swollen to such a degree that scarcely a 
feature could be distinguished. The usual 
treatment in poisoning of this kind is to 
give a cooling purgative, such as salts, 
and apply a solution of sugar of lead to 
allay the intense burning and itching. 
Unless in unusually severe cases, the ef- 
fects do not last more than a week. There 
is a very harmless climber which is some- 
times mistaken for the Poison Ivy, and 
avoided as being poisonous,—the Vir- 
ginia Creeper. As the last is not only 
a perfectly harmless plant, but one of 
our most valuable ornamental climbers, we in- 
troduce an engraving of a leaf of it, in order that 
the difference between the two plants may 
be readily seen. In the Virginia Creeper the 
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Fig. 3.—POISON SUMACH. 


leaf is five partedand much more thick and glos- 
sy. We have known one instance in which the 
Poison Ivy was used as an ornamental vine, it 
being mistaken for the Virginia Creeper; a 
rather unsafe plant to have near the house. 
Another shrub of the same genus, Rhus venen- 
ata, called Poison Sumach and sometimes Poi- 
son Dogwood, is abundant in swamps and low 
grounds throughout the Northern States. It is 
a very pretty shrub or small tree, and with its 
pinnate leaves it looks somewhat like the Ailan- 
thus. It is distinguished from our other shrub- 
by Sumachs by its loose clusters of white ber- 
ries. This is even more dangerous than the 
Poison Ivy. The above figures are taken from 
American Weeds and Useful Plants, a work 
which we have already highly commended. 





Tree Roots 1x THE TILE Drars.—One 
of the most important drains on the writer’s 
premises had been so obstructed for several 
years by the fibrous roots of an elm, as 
to require it to be relaid twice in five years. 











The last time, however, a new method was 
tried, and thus far (for four years,) the stream 
has run freely. The method was this: All 
along the line penetrated by the roots, the tiles 
were imbedded in water-lime mortar, then cov- 
ered with a foot of tan-bark, and the remainder 
of the trench filled with common soil. The 
mortar soon becomes hard like stone, and the 
tan-bark both seems to keep away frost and the 
tree roots. [If tan-bark will repel the roots of 
trees, the lime would not seem necessary.—ED. ] 
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Hints about Farm Laborers. 
oe 

One of the sorest troubles in farming, just 
now, arises from the scarcity of help,—a scar- 
city which must continue as long as the war 
lasts, unless an unusual foreign imigration sup- 
plies the want. Were it not for labor-saving 
machinery, multitudes of crops would go un- 
harvested, and other farm work go unperformed. 
Along with this scarcity, the quality of the 
workmen left is also poor. Not all, indeed, but 
many of our hired men are eye-servants, work- 
ing lustily while watched, but lounging, dawd- 
ling, and, perhaps, drinking when alone. Tools 
are not taken care of, the work done is slurred 
over, the horses and cattle are neglected, many 
things are wasted—in short, 
the real interests of the far- 
mer are not cared for. It is 
vexatious to try to carry on a 
farm with such “help.” One 
must be always present with 
his men, inust work hard 
himself, and do the worst 
jobs with his own hands. A 
slave’s life is it to be bound 
to such a task, and the mo- 
ney gained by it, is earned at 
hard rate.—But here are a 
“aN few helping thoughts. If a 

= farmer can contrive to get 





IS young men into his employ, 


and can manage to keep them 

for a few years, he can train 

oo them into good workmen. 
Ry Ses, Yet much depends on the 
ba * employer himself. Many of 
our bad laborers have been 

made such by the unkind- 

ness, dishonesty, or shiftless- 

ness of their masters. If 

a good farmer can _ get 

young, unspoiled men, fresh from the “ould 
countrie,” and can keep them long enough to 
teach and train them, he will generally have 
good and faithful workmen. Hence, one way 
to improve our farm laborers would be for the 
agriculturists of a neighborhood to employ some 
trusty agent—say at New-York or Boston, to 
select companies of likely young foreigners who 
prefer country life, and then to send them di- 
rectly on Ao the farmers wanting them. Also, 
let the farmers of each neighborhood pledge 
themselves not to hire a laborer coming from 
another farmer unless he brings a certificate of 
honorable discharge from his last employer. 
If the Agricultural Societies of town and coun- 
ty would form some system of this kind to pro- 
vide a steady supply of good material for work- 
men, it would raise the character of our labor- 
ers, and relieve farming of one of its greatest 
troubles. Of course, it is implied that the farm- 
er is to pay good wages, to study the wants ot 
his men carefully, and to seek, in every reason- 
able way, to promote their comfort and happi- 
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ness. This last item is hot the an in im- 
portance of what we have here suggested. 


Industry of Italian Bees. 
—_—_@e——— 

Rev. L. L. Langstroth, sends to the Agricul- 
twrist the following facts, communicated to him 
by Wm. Noah Coler, of Montgomery Co., Ohio. 
On the 8th of August 1862, a stock of Italian 
bees threw a large swarm, which filled its hive 
two-thirds full of comb, and gathered honey 
enough to winter well. The new colony 
swarmed on the 15th of May last, and in eight 
days swarmed again. The first swarm filled its 
hive and swarmed on the 22nd of June; the 
second swarm at the same date, had its hive 
three quarters full. The season has not been a 
good one for bees. In Southern Ohio, a swarm 
of black bees coming off as late as the 8th of 

‘uly, is seldom considered to be worth hiving. 
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Question to Italian Bee Keepers. 








Among the many strong claims put forth for 
the Italian Bees, it is stated that they collect 
more honey and from a greater variety of sources 
than the common bee. It is said, that they 
gather sweets from raspberries, blackberries, 
and other fruits,and from flowers not visited 
by other bees. The question we would ask 
through the American Agriculturist is, whether 
the honey thus collected is of equally good 
quality with that gathered by the common bee, 
and indeed, whether it may not have a flavor 
that will unfit it for table use. It is well known 
that the honey gathered by the humble bee, the 
different species of hornets, and the wasp, is 
watery and not of pleasant flavor. Along with 
the other tests applied to the Italian bees, this 
matter of the quality and flavor of their honey 
should not be neglected. 





—ae 
The Value of Phosphates for Wheat and 
Turnips. 


ee 

Messrs. Editors of the Am. Agriculturist:—In a 
former number you say: ‘ We know that the 
ashes of wheat contains a large amount of phos- 
phoric acid, and turnips but little, yet the appli- 
cation of phosphates to the soil does very little 
good to a wheat crop, while the superphos- 
phates are the great turnip manure in England.” 
This seeming anomaly, is, I think, well explain- 
ed in an article by Doct. Voelcker, in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society, from 
which I quote for the benefit of those who may 
not have access to the original : 

“In England the application of purely phos- 
phatic manures is confined almost exclusively 
to root crops: why is it that these manures, as 
a rule, benefit root crops more than cereals and 
other crops? The idea naturally suggests itself 
that turnips or swedes require more phosphoric 
acid to bring them to perféction than wheat, 
barley, and oats; and an examination of the 
ashes of these several crops confirms this im- 
pression. A given quantity of ash of turnips, 
it is true, contains less phosphoric acid than the 
same quantity of wheat ash; but since the to- 


tal amount of mineral matters or ash in a crop 
of turnips is very much larger (?) than that in a 
crop of wheat, the amount of phosphoric acid 
which is removed from the soil by the one is 
very much more considerable than that taken 
up by the other.—Taking the average composi- 
tion of the ash of turnips, hulbs and tops, de- 





duced from the recorded results of numerous 


reputable experimenters, we have in 100 parts: 
wry 





Potash ...0ccccccccce coce cece sogbionemes 20.0 
BOdR. 20 rccevetos esecens ° Ri 3.0 
ene esos betes . 2.0 1.0 
FAMOCs i0eiccnsiaee 11.5 30.0 
Hesoshashe acid.. nie oone we 5.0 
Sulphuric acid... .ccccscesceeceeceees 1.5 11.0 
BUIOR... 5.0. cccccccedoccceccccccececeres 1.0 1.0 
Chloride of sodium ......cccseccccceces 6.0 8.0 . 
Chloride of potassiuM..........0.--ee8 5.0 
Carbonic acid......ccccscccccccccccses 15.0 0 16.0 


The average composition of the ash of the 
grain and straw of wheat is about as follows: 





Wheat. Straw. 

Phosphoric acid 50.0 5.0 
Sulphuric acid...... 2.7 

Mnccecsccvactsons 67.0 
BQO 6 20 oid ocidde Voslévecececosshethwees 3.5 5.5 
Magpesia........cccccccccccsecscvecees i 2.0 
sng Reta veel te My es TENS Se) Peer 30.0 13.0 
Chlorides of polassiam and sodium. 4% 48 


If we suppose the crop of bulbs of the turnips 
to weigh 20 tons per acre, and the tops 6 tons, 
and take the average percentage of ash in the 
bulbs at .70, and that in the tops at 1.7, we re- 
move from each acre, in round numbers: 


In the bulbs Ibs, of mineral matter ponean te 314 
Ia tietons ee de  eeease 228—542 lbs. 


An average crop of turnips in fact removes 
from the soil 284 lbs. of phosphoric acid in the 
bulbs, and 114 lbs. in the tops—892 lbs., or, in 
round numbers, 40 Ibs. in all. 

The grain of wheat, on an average, contains 
1.7 per cent. of ash, and wheat straw 5 per cent. 
The mean produce of wheat per acre, taken at 
4 quarters—32 bushels at 60 lbs. the bushel—is 
1,920 lbs. of wheat; and the straw, generally 
twice the weight of grain, equals 3,480 Ibs. 

In 1980 of wheat there are of mineral ype. a 

In 3,480 of straw there are 


Total mineral matter per acre............ “aspbe. 

A fair average crop of wheat indeed removes 
from the soil 164 lbs. of phosphoric acid in the 
grain, and 93 Ibs. in the straw—together 253 
lbs., or in round numbers, 26 lbs. Therefore a 
turnip crop weighing 20 tons per acre, takes 
14 lbs. more phosphoric acid out of the soil than 
32 bushels of wheat and 3480 Ibs. straw.” 
I think that the above throws some light upon 
an interesting point in agricultural chemistry, 
and will be interesting to those of your readers 


who are turning their attention to the use of 


bones and faithfully prepared phosphates. I 
am no advocate for the use of loudly puffed fer- 
tilizers, but believing that we should not let the 
real merits of the phosphates be overlooked, 
because the name is attached to valueless arti- 
cles. I quote the above, that the farmer may 
see that phosphoric acid in some form is needed 
by his root crops. RaHoveE-IsLanv. 


Remarks.—In reply to the above, it may be 
stated in the first place, that all calculations 
based upon the amount of phosphoric acid 
reported in the ashes of plants, are exceedingly 
unreliable. Until within the last few years, 
phosphoric acid was determined by the magne- 
sia process, a very uncertain method at best, as 
all experienced analysts are aware. A great 
deal of the reported phosphoric acid was 
doubtless magnesia. But granting that the 
analyses were approximately or relatively cor- 
rect, the fact (if a fact) that an acre of turnips 
contained 40 lbs. of Phosphoric acid, and an 
acre of wheat 26 lbs. (only about one third less) 
would not, we think, explain why phosphatic 
manures should so greatly benefit turnips, and 
yet produce so very little effect upon wheat. 
We have analyzed many specimens of soils 
from different localities, but never found one 
that did not contain detectable phosphoric acid 
enough for an almost unlimited number of crops, 
either of turnips or wheat; while there may be 





enough for many crops, and still the amount be 
so small in the minute proportion of soil ana- 
lyzed, as to escape detection by the most skillful 
chemist. We consider it exceedingly uncertain 
what proportion of the mineral substances 
found in the ashes of plants are really necessary 
constituent elements. The fluids taken into 
the roots contain dissolved earthy materials, 
such as chance to be fonnd in the soil. When 
these fluids are evaporated from the leaves, the 
earthy materials (minerals) are left behind, as 
accidental impurities—not necessarily there as 
essential constituents. The large leaf surface 
of the turnip evaporates more fluids than the 
small leaved wheat, and there will of course 
be more ashes left behind in the turnips, to be 
found on analysis—we repeat, not necessarily 
there as essential constituents. When chemical 
analysis can discover what are the essential 
mineral constituents of any plant, we shall be 
better able to judge of the probable relative 
value of the different mineral manures, Until 
then, we shall remain much in the dark, and be 
obliged to rely mainly upon experience—upon 
the results of practical trials. For some reason, 
a manure made of bones dissolved in sulphuric 
acid benefits a turnip crop. May it not be that 
the sulphuric acid, together with the free phos- 
phoric acid which has a strong affinity for am- 
monia, are so effective because of the large 
amount of ammonia they attract or retain for 
the use of the plants ? We throw out the idea as 
suggestive, not as a posittve explanation.—Ep., ] 

-_—_= 0 

Cut up Corn by the Ground. 

A “Young Farmer” asks whether it is better 
to “top” corn, by taking off the stalks at the 
ears, and afterward gather the crop, or to cut 
the whole stalk at the bottom. We have al- 
ways advised the latter course, and still recom- 
mend it for the following reasons. It saves 
labor. The whole hill can be severed almost at 
a blow while topping requires handling each 
stalk. The stalks yield more fodder ; the bot- 
tom leaves can be well cured and saved. The 
crop can be housed earlier, and much saved 
from molding, and destruction by birds and 
vermin. The crop should be cut as soon as 
the corn is glazed. The sap remaining in the 
stalk will be appropriated by the kernels, and 
the stalks, if properly cured, and housed will 
make good fodder. It may afterward be husk- 
ed out at leisure under cover. This plan of 
course will hardly do on the prairies, where 
hundreds of acres in a body are cultivated, but 
is applicable in most other sections, where only 
limited areas are given to corn. 


@ tbl 


Poor Honey Yield. 
——@—— 

During our visit at St. Johnsville, N. Y., 
August 3d, we noticed that the hives were poor- 
ly filled, and Mr. Quimby informed us that 
owing to the almost constant heavy rains in July 
—the great honey collecting month—the bees 
had been able to make but little, and the pro- 
spect was that the supply of clover honey to be 
spared from the hives would not perhaps exceed 
a tenth of the usual yield. The second crop, 
which is mainly from buckwheat, may possibly 
be large, but this is not so valuable in market. 
As the rains were not general over the country 
—we saw very few showers during July, at the 
West—other locations may perhaps make up in 
part for the deficiency in the Middle and Eastern 
States, but we judge the supply on the whole 
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Our Western Jaunt: 


Seer 

It is our aim to devote the mid-summer sea- 
son of every alternate year, toa tour of observa- 
tion through the western or mid-western divis- 
ion of the great Agriculturist Parish, which 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This 
year we went on our fifth western trip, out 
through New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Central 
Ohio, and Indiana, into Illinois and Iowa, and 
returned through Michigan, Northern Ohio, and 
New-York, making occasional stops, going and 
returning. (In these trips we generally ride 
only in the day time, and usually arrange to se- 
cure 4 position in the center of the baggage 
ears of the railway trains, because the wide 
doors give an unobstructed view of the country 
on either side, and we there have the company 
of local employees of the roads, who are able to 
point out objects of interest, and to give much 
general information. In this way we see much 
of the face of the country, the style of culture, 
the condition of the crops, etc. Indeed, were 
we not to stop at all, but travel thus for 3000 
to 5000 miles, we should consider the time well 
spent).—Our main object, this year, was to 
study prairie farming, especially in Illinois and 
Iowa, which are par excellence the prairie States. 
We stopped at some twenty to twenty-five lo- 
calities, and from observation, and conversation 
with practical men, gathered a large amount of 
information. It would be impossible to give a 
minute journal of what we saw, heard, and 
learned—as some may expect—a large volume 
would be needed. Sundry items will appear 
in this and other numbers, and we hope our 
western re:ders will find us still better prepared 
to supply a journal specially adapted to their 
wants, so far as there is any specific difference 
in the modes of cultivation East and West. 


—— ee rr 


Beet Sugar—Important Experiments. 








Much has been said and written upon the 
question of making sugar from beets, in this 
country. Many journals have urged the culture 
of the Sugar Beet here, claiming that it must 
be extremely profitable, because it has paid well 
in Eurupe, where the manufactured product is 
subjected to a high tax. We have been censured 
for refusing to admit into the columns of the 
American Agriculturist essays from those who are 
enthusiastic on the topic. The ground we have 
taken, has been, that there have not been sufli- 
cient experiments to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of manufacturing beet sugar to compete 
with the cheaper grown cane sugars of the 
Southern States and West Indies. That sugar 
can be made from beets in our climate, has been 
proved by experiments on a limited scale, with 
imperfect. apparatus, but it is still a question 
whether the soil, climate, and system of labor 
in the Northern States, will enable us to prac- 
tice the European methods with success. We 
are happy tochronicle the fact that at one point, 
at least, experiments on a large scale, with the 
best apparatus, are being carried on the present 
year. Last month wemade a trip of a hundred 
miles out of our course, to see the establish- 
ment referred to, at Chatsworth, Illinois, a new 
town on the Logansport, Peoria, and Burlington 
Railroad, some fifteen miles west of Gilman Sta- 
tion on the Illinois Central Railroad. At this 
point (Chatsworth), Messrs. Gennert Brothers, 
(of 142 Center-st., N. Y. City,) have planted be- 
tween one and two hundred acres of Sugar Beet, 
and are putting up a large complete building, 


paratus, of the most improved and expensive 
character to be found in Europe. The Manu- 
factory is in such a state of forwardness that 
it will be ready for the growing crop. We re- 
gard this as one of the most important agricul- 
tural enterprises of the day, and too much cred- 
it can not be given to the Messrs. Gennert, for 
taking hold of the subject in the way they have. 
It is wholly an experiment, and if successful 
will be of immense benefit to the whole country, 
for the manufacture of beet sugar will at once 
be gone into generally ; while if it prove a fail- 
ure, they and they alone will bear the loss, 
which must amount to forty or fifty thousand 
dollars at least. We made our visit un@olicited, 
and unexpectedly to the proprietors, and we 
found them rather disposed to keep the matter 
quiet, but we think the country should know 
what is being done, and that the Brothers Gen- 
nert should have the credit of the enterprise, 
which will be equally creditable to them, wheth- 
er a success or a failure. We wish them the 
largest success and profit in the undertaking. 
Until we have the result, it is not important to 
describe particularly, either the manufactory, 
or the process of growing and manufacturing 
the roots. If successful, we shall take the ear- 
liest opportunity of placing the whole matter 
before our readers.—At the time of our visit 
(July 24,) the long continued drouth was likely 
to greatly injure the growing beets, and it was 
feared that another week of such weather 
would destroy them for the season. As aheavy 
rain came on before we were twenty minutes 
away, we trust the feared calamity was averted. 


a 
oe 


Sorghum. 
gis 
A BIT OF HISTORY, 

Seven years ago (1856) we raised our first plot 
of Sorghum, or “ New Chinese Sugar Cane,” as 
it was popularly called. We published an ac- 
count of it, describing it as promising well, and 
recommending our readers to try a little garden 
plot, to see how and where it would grow, and 
offered free to our readers all the seed we had 
grown and could procure—a little parcel to 
each—but cautioned all against going into its 
culture extensively, even if seed could be pro- 
cured, until its merits and demerits were better 
known. Shortly after, a stranger called and of- 
fered us half a dollar an ounce for all the seed we 
had, which was refused as it had been promised 
to our readers. On further inquiry we gleaned 
from him that there was such a rage for the seed 
at the West, that he could divide an outice into 
a dozen parcels and sell them at $1 each. We 
immediately set about procuring, direct and indi- 
rect, all the seed we could obtain in France and 
Algeria, where alone it had been cultivated to 
a moderate degree. Several lots, of 100 to 300 
lbs.,were secured, and we commenced scattering 
it free among our readers all over the country. 
Siz thousand parcels were sent to Illinois alone. 
Some of our cotemporaries cried out “humbug.” 
But as we then answered, where was the hum- 
bug when we gave away all the seed, and speci- 
ally advised our readers to try it only on a small 
scale ?—The seed thus sent out was grown and 
propagated by twenty to twenty-five thousand 
persons; and it is not claiming anything too 
much to assert that three-fourths, if not seven- 
eighths, of all the sorghum now grown in this 
country has come from the seed thus sent out 
free from the Office of the American Agriculturist. 





Of the advantage to the country, let the tens of 


millions of gallons of good syrup produced last 





with steam engines, evaporators, and other ap- 





year, and to be produced this year, bear witness. 


SORGHUM GROWING IN IOWA, 


During our recent visit in Iowa, we found that 
a large proportion of the families in that State 
Cepended mainly upon home-produced sorghum 
syrup for family sweetening. A little sugar is 
used for tea, but even tea, and especially coffee, 
is frequently sweetened with syrup, owing to 
the scarcity and high price of sugar. The sor- 
ghum syrup is a common article of sale at the 
stores. We saw sorghum mills, generally home- 
made with wooden rollers, in almost every part 
of Iowa visited, and very frequently in Illinois, 
In Iowa, there will, perhaps, be not much more 
grown this year than last; the opinion seemed 
to be that it would pay to grow enough for 
home use, but not to produce it for export, ex- 
cept when done on a large scale with improved 
apparatus. We saw hundreds of small plots, 
of 4 to 14 acres, and occasionally a Jarge field. 
The growth and manufacture of sorghum ona 
large scale is in progress in several localities in 
Illinois and Ohio, and somewhat in Indiana. 


400 ACRES OF SORGHUM. 


Near Utica, Illinois, on the Chicago and Rock 
Island Railroad, we saw a plot ef about 400 
acres of sorghum, which is being grown for 
special experiments, by Mr. Belcher, the great 
sugar refiner of Chicago. We called upon Mr. 
B. in Chicago, and learned from him that he in- 
tends to boil down the juice to syrup, and 
then transport it to his Refinery in the city, and 
operate further upon it. After learning his 
plans and views we concluded that his experi- 
ments will be of special value to the public, and 
perhaps result in settling the question whether 
good grained sugar can be profitably produced 
from sorghum. Mr. Belcher has refined many 
thousands of gallons of the syrup during a year 
or two past, and has contracted for a large 
amount this year. He promised to give us 
the results of this year’s operations, especially in 
his experiments with the 400 acre plot. In this 
line, he is doimgy for the public what the Broth- 
ers Gennert are, in the matter of Beet Sugar. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


The Autumn Exhibitions. 
——_—.— 

The time is just at hand for our great annual 
agricultural shows. We hail their return—not 
because we think them unmixed with evils, or 
beyond improvement, but because of the many 
good influences attending them. Their social 
influence is not to be undervalued. They bring 
together old friends, and lead to the forming of 
new acquaintances ; they call out all classes and 
ages from different communities, and bring them 
together on terms of equality and good feeling. 
We, hard-working, care-worn Americans, give 
none too much time to such social gatherings, 
And then they appeal happily to the public 
taste. One can hardly spend a day more profit- 
ably and enjoyably than by attending a well- 
conducted Fair. It would be strange if he did 
not see or hear something new. No gardener 
possesses all knowledge respecting vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. No one farmer knows all 
possible things concerning stock, grains, grasses, 
farm implements, and the numerous processes 
of husbandry. Then, too, the ingenuity of the 
ladies is always bringing out some new display 
of handy-work which attracts large admiration. 
And, beside these, there are numerous articles 
of the fancy sort, which please and instruct 
beholders. We are not altogether inexperienced 
in Fairs, yet we never attend one without learn- 





ing something new. And we alwayssce young 
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and uninformed persons fairly filled with sur- 
prise at what they behold. Many a gardener, 
wise in his own conceit, has had his eyes opened 
to the difference between poor vegetables, ap- 
ples, pears, plums, cherries, etc., and good ones. 
Many a man, who had thought the Fox grape 
the best of all grapes, or at least good enough, 
has got a new idea or two on tasting the Dela- 
ware, Diana, etc. And these men go home 
with new impulses, resolved to adopt and rea- 
lize their new ideas in their own practice. 
There is, however, room for improvement in 
our Fairs. Would it not be well to discourage 
more and more the accompanying shows of 
three-legged calves, double-headed sheep, learn- 
ed bears and monkeys, and manifold monstros- 
ities and humbugs? Female equestrianism is 
no proper part of an agricultural exhibition. 
Might not some further means be used to con- 
vey useful information to those seeking it? If 
fine-looking fruit garnishes the tables, why not 
let us know something of its quality? And if 
any one wishes, why not let him know some- 
thing as to the mode of pruning and training, 
the fertilizers used, etc., etc.?2 Perhaps an after- 
noon or evening might be set apart for answer- 
ing all such questions and giving other infor- 
mation. This would send the people home in- 
structed and pleased. The practice sometimes 
adopted of devoting an evening to discussion of 
practical topics, is highly commendable. We 
should have some simple plan for communi- 
cating information to the uninformed. The 
practice of awarding premiums for the best- 
managed farm or garden, or fruit orchard, for 
the best written essays on practical topics, for 
the best new seedling of any fruit, are all move- 
ments in the right direction, and might well be 
adopted by all such societies. RURALIST, 





Various Humbugs. 





It is a thankless task to fight humbug in its 
various phases. No sooner is it killed in one 
form, than it rises in another guise more specious 
than before.—One theory which quack doctors 
most make use of is, that all diseases arise from 
impurity of the blood—if we can only purify 
the blood, all diseases will disappear. This is 
beautiful in theory, and takes readily with 
the ignorant and easily gullible. The only 
objection to it is, that it has not the least foun- 
dation in fact. If any man, whether calling him- 
self a physician or not, talks about purifying the 
blood, it is safe to set him down as a humbug of 
the rankest kind. Some weeks ago we saw a 
long article in the N. Y. Tribune, recommend- 
ing the root of Veronica quinquefolia, asa grand 
panacea for scrofula in all its forms. We felt 
grieved tosee such a quackish article in so wide- 
ly circulated a paper, but let it pass unno- 
ticed. Now that we seein our esteemed cotem- 
porary, the Rural New-Yorker, another article 
by the author of the one which appeared in the 
Tribune, we feel called upon to expose the thing. 
On reading these articles we, ofcourse, suspect- 
ed that there was a cat hidden under the meal, 
and upon making an inquiry, we ascertained 
that the writer of the articles was selling tlie 
root at three dollars an ounce, or two ounces for 
five dollars. The price of the article in the 
New-York drug and herb stores, is less than 
one dollar. a pound! The editors of the 
Tribune and Rural New-Yorker, have unwit- 
tingly allowed the use of their columns to aid a 
private and extortionate speculation. It is a 
sort of spasmodic revival of an old thing which 
has been before the public in one way or anoth- 





er for the past 20 years. The medicine in ques- 
tion is the root of a plant, the proper botanical 
name of which is Veronica Virginica, and has 
been called Leptandra Virginica, and Veronica 
quinquefolia, The common name is Culver’s 
Root, and it is sometimes called Indian physic. 
Though not very common around New-York, 
it is abundant enough through the West. 

In regard to the medicinal qualities of the 
plant, we have only to say, that it is much used 
by the so-called “ herb doctors,” and it possesses 
powerful cathartic and emetic properties. We 
judge it to be altogether too active an agent to 
be used unadvisedly. If one is ill enough to 
require a medicine of this kind, he is in a con- 
dition to need the advice of an intelligent phy- 
sician. We are decidedly opposed to indiscrim- 
inate dosing, hence we exclude from our col- 
umns all advertisements of patent or quack 
medicines, although people who have these to 
sell, can, from the large profit they make, afford 
to offer very high prices for advertisements. 


We find by an occasional advertisement in 
some journals published at distant points that 


“Dr. James, a well-known retired physician, discovered, 
while in India, a sure remedy for Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Colds, etc. To help suffering humanity the recipe 
will be sent for 2 stamps to pay expenses.” 

He may truthfully say he is well known. His 
plan of operations, and that of many others of 
his class, have been repeatedly exposed in these 
columns and elsewhere. Upon applying for 
the remedy you will receive a pamphlet re- 
cording marvelous cures, with the information 
that you can best procure the prepared remedy 
by forwarding a dollar or more to him, or his 
agents, and upon taking said remedy you will 
discover that both it and yourself have been 
sold, and that the advertiser has made all the 
profits. A correspondent inquires how such 
parties obtain the addresses of private individu- 
als at distant points, to whom they mail their 
circulars, pamphlets, etc. In various ways. 
Sometimes by means of the postmasters; but 
usually from parties that make a business of 
collecting names by agents in the various 
towns. For a consideration, these parties will 
address circulars to any part of the country. 

One of the most prevalent methods of swind- 
ling now in vogue, is seen in the following ad- 
vertisement which with others of the same im- 
port, has recently appeared in some City papers. 

“The undersigned will for one dollar send private in- 
structions to any party, how he may escape the draft 
without risk, at a cost of only 37 cents.” 

From appearances, this advertiser will reap 
quite a harvest from the cowardly renegades 
who are willing to enjoy the benefits of a good 
government, and are unwilling to give their 
services for its maintenance. Perhaps it is as 
well to allow such to send their dollar and find 
that their pusillanimity costs more than courage 
would do, We have little sympathy for them, 
but we are not willing that scoundrels should 
fatten even at their expense, and therefore give 
notice that any party advertising that he can 
give exemption from military liability by any 
device, by false certificate of physical weakness 
or otherwise, is a swindler. We would also 
hint to the said advertisers, that the Provost Mar- 
shal is on the track of some of them, and that 
they are liable to a draft which will entail hard- 
er service than even the military are usually 
called upon to perform. The penalty for inter- 
fering with, or in any way discouraging the pro- 
curement of men for the army, is, as it should 
be, proportioned to the enormity of the offence. 

There are a few distinguishing marks by 


which one may, with great certainty, distinguish . 





between legitimate advertisements of bona fide 
concerns, and the schemes of plundering swind- 
lers. When a “secret” of any kind is adver- 
tised, look out for humbug. Honest men are 
willing at the first to make known the nature of 
the articles they offer for sale. The old adage 
“ Never buy a pig in a bag,” applies with pecu- 
liar force to such cases. Advertisements that 
promise more than 4 dollar’s worth for a dollar, 
that offer to ensure a fortune or a good living 
with little or no capital, and without much la- 
bor, are traps for the unwary. Finally the 
whole class of advertising physicians who per- 
form wondrous cures on paper, are men who 
seek to gain a living by duping the credulous, 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Country Cemeteries—Good Hints. 


Some time ago I was riding to a village in 
one of the Western States, and had my attention 
called to the cemetery just outside the village, 
by the exclamation: ‘That's where they plant 
’em.” Indeed, from the cemetery and its sur- 
roundings, the remark did not shock me. A 
desolate, sandy knoll had been chosen as the 
last resting place of those who had lived in the 
village. Its scanty growth was cut off, and the 
stumps stood more numerous than the grave 
stones; and to crown all, it was surrounded by 
a wooden fence, painted bright red. ‘That's 
where they plant those whom they expect to 
bloom in immortality,” said I to myself.. My 
mind wandered to the quiet beauty of Mount 
Auburn, Swan Point, and Laurel Hill, and to 
the charming and commanding views of Green- 
wood, and I thought that we of the cities 
“ planted” our dead in more attractive spots. 
Having travelled largely through the country, I 
have been exceedingly pained at the general 
desolateness of the village cemeteries. Why is 
it not just as easy to choose for them a pleasant 
place, as a cheerless one? It is a melancholy 
satisfaction to most of us, to visit the last rest- 
ing place of those who were dear to us in life, 
and, though it will make little difference to those 
who lie there, it is vastly to the comfort of sur- 
viving friends that they can go to a pleasant 
and attractive place to see all that earth has left 
of those dear to them. To sensitive minds it is 
a horrible thought that their bodies shall be 
laid in the bleak cold grave-yard; if they could 
know that they should be buried in the shade 
of trees, and that flowers would bloom around 
and birds sing above their graves, death would 
lose many of its terrors. I am far from justi- 
fying this feeling, but we know that it exists to 
a great extent. I would, through the widely cir- 
culated Agriculturist, call upon the influential 
men in every town and village, to see that their 
cemetery is made an attractive place—one where 
the living can cheerfully hold silent communion 
with the departed, a place which will show to 
strangers that the dead are not merely “ plant- 
ed.” A few people of taste and energy can in 
any community effect a reform in this matter. 
The most beautiful cemetery that I know ot 
owes its existence to my old schoolmaster. 
There is one thing which I would have changed 
in all cemeteries; that is the placing of fences 
around private lots. It breaks up the gencral 
design, and gives a formal and gloomy aspect 
which should be avoided. Death levels all 
distinctions, and if it is necessary to designate 
between mine and thine, even in the grave- 
yard, it can be done by small corner stones 
which will not cbtrude themselves unpleasant- 
ly upon the visitor. T. G. 
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Sketched and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The Ornamental Varieties of the Beech. 

The European and our native Beech are so 
pearly alike, that some botanists have consider- 
ed them as the same species. There is a slight 
difference in the shape of the buds and leaves, 
but they so much resemble one another in form 
and habit, that for the purposes of planting as 
shade trees, they may be considered as identical. 
We have often wondered why the beech was 
so much neglected in tree planting. It may not 
have the grace of some other trees, but for af- 
fording a perfect shade, no tree is equal to it. 
Another thing which commends it, is its clean- 
liness and general freedom from the attacks of 
insects ; and besides, its foliage remains in Au- 
tumn much 
later than 
that of other 
deciduous 
trees. Many 
of our read- 
ers will re- 
collectsome 
particular 
beech tree 
whose cool 
shade was 
a favorite 
retreat in 
their boy- 
hood, and 
where . en- 
joying the 
shelter that 
it afforded, they whiled away the sultry hours of 
a summer's afternoon in carving some favorite 
name upon the bark, which offers a tempting 
surface to the knife. The European Beech has 
made several accidental sports which have been 
propagated by grafting, and are now very gen- 
erally distributed. One of the gldest of these 
is the purple beech, tle original tree of which 





Fig. 2.—CUT-LEAVED BEECH. 


| was discovered in Germany in the last century. 


The young leaves are of a cherry red, but as 
they grow older, they become darker, and event- 
ually are of so deep a purple as to give the 
tree, among the French, the name of black 
beech. The purple beech in Spring is a very 
attractive object; the young leaves when agi- 
tated by the wind, during bright sunshine, make 
such a brilliant show as to give the tree the ap- 
pearance of being on fire. The seeds of the 
purple beech have produced many colored va- 
rieties; the best known of these is the Copper 
beech, which has lighter colored foliage than its 
parent. Both these sorts are desirable in a col- 
lection of ornamental trees. 

Another and very interesting variety of the 
beech is the cut-leaved or the fern-leayed, in 
which the foliage is variously divided and in 
some forms eyen shredded. Figure 2 shows 
one form, but there are others in which the di- 
visions are much finer. This is a most grace- 
ful foliage, and the tree is worthy of being 
planted much more frequently than it is. Mr. 
Sargent, the well-known writer on landscape 
gardening, says, if he could have but six orna- 
mental trees, the fern-leaved beech would be 
among the first he would choose.—Many forest 
trees have produced seedlings, the branches of 
which have a drooping or pendulous form; 
these are commonly called “weeping ” trees, and 
we have weeping varieties of the elm, ash, birch, 
beech, and many other trees. None of these 
weeping trees are more beautiful than a well 
grown Weeping Beech. The original tree was 
found in the grounds of an English Park, and it 
has been propagated by grafting, and is now not 
very rare in this country, though not nearly as 
well-known as it should be. The finest speci- 
men within our knowledge is in the grounds of 
Messrs. Parsons & Co., at Flushing, N. Y. 
With the hope of bringing this most graceful 
tree to the notice of those about to plant for 





ornament, we have had the specimen drawn 


and engraved. [The artist sent specially tc 
make the sketch for us, has failed to represent 
the real beauty of the tree; it has a heavy» 
thick, dark foliage, and every branch and leaf 
should have been represented as pendulous— 
hanging almost perpendicularly downward— 
the upper branches less spreading, and turning 
in a short curve, and the lower ones thickly 
massed, and gracefully drooping their ends 
to the earth.] Always attractive, it is toward 
sunset that this tree shows its beauty most 
strikingly ; then the pendulous branches throw 
deep shadows, and the whole tree is a picture of 
light and shade worthy of the study of an artist, 
For small places and for situations near the 
house, no tree presents more desirable qualities 
than the weeping beech. 
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Tall Trees—The Douglass Fir. 
etigets 

Many of our readers will remember an ac- 
count published in the Agriculturist some time 

since, of an enormous flagstaff sent to England 
from Oregon. The gentleman who presented 
it gives the following interesting particulars 
concerning the growth of trees in that State, 
which we find in the London Agr. Gazette 
“Douglas Fir, better known in this part of 
the world as Oregon Yellow Pine, is, generally 
from 200 to 300 feet high, frequently 150 to the 
first branch; has a corrugated bark on a full- 
grown tree, 6 or 7 inches thick; sapwood, 2 to 
3 inches thick; roots spread over a large extent 
of ground, but no tap root, or root growing 
from the center downward. The largest tree 
that I have had cut, was one measuring 9 feet at 
the but, including the bark, and 306 feet from 
the but to the top; it squared, clear of sap, at 
45 feet from but, 40 inches; it was cut at 130 
feet, this being the proportion of length to di 
ameter of a mast, for which purpose I sent it 
to England in 1858. One great advantage the 
Douglas Pine (generally so called in England), 
has over all other trees, is the very little taper 
I have seen trees in which at first you could not 
tell the top from the but—I mean trees cut for 
masts of 100 to 130 feet long. For all purposes 
this is an advantage, inasmuch as the tree con- 
tains more timber, but for ship masts this is an 
invaluable quality. I have recently built a ves- | | 
sel of 200 tons, and no other timber but Doug- 
las Pine was used in her construction. 

“ Spruce is plentiful, but less abundant than 
Douglas Pine; it is closer grained, and I think 
better timber than the same wood of Canada; 
grows to about 200 feet high, and fully as great 
diameter as the Douglas Pine; the roots furnish 
knees for ship-building purposes, which I 
consider equal to Oak. 

“ Hemlock is not held in much repute here. 
I have only seen it used for wharf piles. It is 
plentiful and grows to a hight of 150 to 200 feet. 

“White Pine is very scarce here, consequent- 
ly very valuable, as it is almost the only wood 
we have fit for joiners’ fine purposes. It grows 
about 200 feet high; 40 inches is a large tree, 

“Red Cedar has generally a short trunk, with 
large spreading branches. When it can be found 
clear of knots, it is as valuable as White Pine. 
The Indians make their canoes from this tree, 
hollowing it out; many of them convey 50 to 
60 men, and the most perfect models of the clip- 
per I have seen. I consider the Cedar the most 
ornamental tree I have met with. It is gener- 
ally found near the water, or, I should rather 
say, grows larger near the water, and on swampy 
ground; but I have found it in the interior of 








this island, near the lakes on the side of the ris- 
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ing ground. Here it grows tall like the White 
Pine, and seldom exceeds 30 inches in diameter, 
6) to 80 feet clear of knots, and not hollow, as 
generally is the larger short-trunked tree of the 
bame name.” 





Half Hardy Trees and Shrubs. 
—_~>— 

Were we to speak our whole mind on the 
subject, we should confess that we grow more 
and more inclined to discard the tender things, 
and to plant only such as are as tough as oaks 
or burdocks. Yet, on the whole, we must say, 
not so; for if we did, we should exclude many 
very fine trees and plants, and lose much of 
the variety which now gives our grounds a great 
charm. How, then, to manage them well? 

The notion prevails with many, that such 
vegetation should be planted in sheltered spots, 
(say on the south side of buildings, high fences, 
etc.) and in rich soils. But this is a great mis- 
take. Whenso planted, the wood is stimulated 
into arapid and a late growth, which can not 
ripen up hard and dry before the Winter sets 
in. The consequence is that this soft, sappy 
wood is frozen to death. Rather, choose an open, 
breezy aspect, exposed to the North and West. 

The soil should not, indeed, he so barren that 
the tree or bush will be kept in a feeble, half- 
starved condition. If so, the Winter will destroy 
it, of course. Nor should it be deep and rich, 
for this will induce too rampant agrowth. Let 
it be of moderate fertility, and dry, rather than 
wet. And, as we would not choose the top of 
a bleak hill, so we would avoid a low, moist 
valley. By a little considerate management of 
this sort, we shall be likely to get a moderate 
and healthy growth of plump, short-jointed 
limbs, which will be quite sure to ripen off well 
before hard frost. 

If, on the setting in of December, we can give 
our half-hardies a little protection on every side, 
using, perhaps, a few evergreen boughs, it will 
be a good thing. Drive stakes on every side 
firmly into the ground, and then tie the boughs 
to these. This will make a nice little local 
climate, for which the pet will thank you. A 
friend of ours in central New-York succeeds 
well with the Rhododendron Catawbiensis, by plant- 
ing a circle of white pines (any evergreen would 
do just as well) and setting his plantsin groups 
in the centre. This screens them alike from sun 
and cold winds. Without ‘some such screen, 
they are likely to suffer there. 
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Our Neglected Native Forest Trees. 
agen 

An experienced and observing botanist once 
made the remark in our presence, that there 
was not a single American tree in any park or 
public square in the City of New-York. Since 
the creation of the Central Park, this remark 
does not hold true, but it expresses the fact as 
respects all the other parks in New-York, and 
may be extended to apply to most ofthe private 
grounds within our knowledge. In planting 
trees we have run too much after those of for- 
eign origin, to the neglect of American trees. 
While we will not deny that many of our im- 
ported species are every way desirable, we at 
the same time maintain that we have those of 
American origin which are equally as good. 
Our people who plant trees, only know that they 
want rapidly growing ones, which will make a 
shade as soon as possible, hence they generally 
state the number of trees they require, and leave 
the selection to the nurseryman, who, naturally 





enough, supplies those which cost him the least 
trouble to produce, and of which he has an 
abundant stock. In this way only can we ac- 
count for the constant sameness in the kinds 
‘of trees, whether in our streets, public parks, 
or private grounds. Our American trees are 
highly prized in Europe: we have a friend who 
annually sends hundreds of pounds of the seeds 
of our common trees to the nurseries of France. 
The seeds of our native trees are generally much 
more difficult to find in commerce than are those 
of European trees, and this may be another rea- 
son why our nurserymen raise so much more 
foreign stock. Some try our native forest trees 
by taking seedlings from the woods and trans- 
planting them to their grounds, This method 
is sometimes successful, but more frequently 
fails. The one making the attempt is disgusted 





LEAF OF LIQUIDAMBAR. 


at the failure, and sends to the nursery for for- 
eign trees, which grow well, and he comes to 
the conclusion that wild trees can not be culti- 
vated. Now if the American trees had been 
grown from the seed and treated in the same 
way as the exotic ones, i.e., transplanted sever- 
al times, he would have had no difficulty. 
Herein consists the main difference between 
trees taken from the woods, and those from the 
nursery. In one case they have some large main 
roots and few fibrous ones, while in the other 
case, the trees have been transplanted several 
times and have thrown out numerous small 
roots. In one case the removal is a great shock 
to the tree, and in the other, it is prepared for, 
and is but little affected by it. Most persons 
would be astonished to see how few years it 
takes to raise a good sized forest tree from the 
seed. Those who have large places should al- 
ways have a small nursery of forest trees from 
which to draw as the occasion may demand. 
Seeds may either be planted as soon as they fall, 
or be kept through the winter in boxes of earth, 
and then sown. The seedlings generally need 
a partial shading during the first year of their 
growth, and after they have grown two years in 
the seed-bed, they may be transferred to nur- 
sery rows, and when they begin to crowd one 
another, they should be again transplanted to 
other rows. Treated in this way, most of our 
forest trees will form fibrous roots and may be 
used for planting with probability of success. 
Among the less cultivated of our native trees, 
and indeed but little known in the wild state, 
is the Sweet Gum, Liquidambar  styraciflua, 
Downing, who had such a correct eye for the 
beautifulsays: “ We hardly know a more beau- 
tiful tree than the Liquidambar in every stage 
of its growth, and during every season of the 





year. Its outline is not picturesque or graceful, 
but simply beautiful, more approacbing that of 
the maple ‘than any other; it is, therefore, a 
highly pleasing, round-headed or tapering tree, 
which unites and harmonizes well with almost 
any others in composition; but the chief beau- 
ty lies in the foliage... During the whole of the 
summer months it preserves, unsoiled, that dark 
glossy freshness which is so delightful to the 
eye; while the singular, regularly palmate form 
of the leaves, readily distinguishes it from the 
common trees of a plantation. But in Autumn 
it assumes its gayest livery, and is decked in 
colors almost too bright and vivid for foliuge, 
forming one of the most brilliant objects of 
American scenery at that period of the year. 
The prevailing tint of the foliage is then a 
deep purplish red, unlike any symptom of de- 
cay, and quite as rich as is commonly seen in 
the darker blossoms of a Dutch parterre. This 
is sometimes varied by a shade deeper or lighter, 
and occasionally an orange tint is assumed. 
When planted in the neighborhood of our fine 
maples, ashes, and other trees remarkable for 
their autumnal coloring, the effect, in a warm, 
dry autumn, is almost magical. Whoever has 
travelled through what are called the pine bar- 
rens of New-Jersey in such a season, must have 
been struck with the gay tints of the number- 
less forest trees, which line the roads through 
those sandy plains, and with the conspicuous 
beauty of the Sweet gum, or Liquidambar.” 
The bark of this tree when full grown, or 
nearly so, is exceedingly rough and furrowed, 
like the oak. The wood is fine-grained, and 
takes a good polish in cabinet work, though it 
is not so durable, nor so much esteemed for 
such purposes, as that of the Black walnut and 
some other native trees. The average height of 
full grown trees is about 35 or 40 feet. The en- 
graving gives the peculiar form of the leaves. 
An abundance of seeds are produced, though 
but a small portion of them are perfect. It is 
readily raised from the seed, which may be had 
at the large seed stores, and trees suitable for 
planting may be procured at the nurseries. 
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Experience with Scale Lice. 
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O. F. Meyer, Rock Co., Wis., writes as fol- 
lows: “In June Agriculturist you ask for infor- 
mation about the destruction of the bark-louse 
on apple trees, and here is my experiment and 
success, Two years ago I moved into my place, 
whith I had formerly occupied and then let out. 
I had planted, when I first lived there, eight ap- 
ple trees, one 15 years old, and some wild crab 
apples were on the ground, also a few plum 
trees. During the time I let the place out, every- 
thing was neglected ; the weeds were almost as 
high as the young trees. My first work was to 
get rid of the weeds, and then I discovered that 
all the trees, wild and cultivated, were literaliy 
covered with the scale louse, and the same was 
the case with thecurrant bushes. My neighbors 
said, I could not do anything with the trees, but 
to cut them down, but I thought it worth try- 
ing to save them. In February I scraped the 
trunks and twigs of the trees as far as I could 
reach them; in April, I washed them with soft 
soap, ashes, and a little salt, which I applied 
pretty thoroughly with a brush. This I repeat- 
ed in June, and pruned the wild apple trees at 
the same time. This Spring the same process 
was gone through with, and now one must look 
pretty sharp to discover a louse. 

It is not strange that owners of orchards com- 
plain about this insect at the West. Most men 
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yJant the trees and think that sufficient. I see 
Lere many a fine apple tree which would yield 
a handsome profit to the owner, if it were only 
treated right. There is no question that grapes 
and other fruit will grow finely at the West, 
if proper attention and care be given them.” 
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A Horticultural Exhibition. 
—_—o— 

We would remind all growers of fruits, flow- 
ers, and vegetables, within reach of New-York 
City, that there will be an exhibition of horti- 
cultural products during the last week of the 
fair of the American Institute. The articles for 
the horticultural exhibition must be at the 
Academy of Music, 14th-street, before noon of 
Wednesday, Sept 16th. Liberal premiums are 
offered and we trust that there will be a general 
display. It is some years since we have had 
an exhibition that at all represented the horti- 
cultural capabilities of New-York and its neigh- 
borhood. We hope that our cultivators will 
this time appear not only as spectators, but as 
exhibitors. There are some things in the pre- 
mium list which we would like to see altered. 
Thus low premiems are given for Quinces and 
Cranberries—fruits that need especial encourage- 
ment—nor do we think sufficient attention has 
been paid to garden vegetables. Squashes and 
Pumpkins, which are produced with compar- 
ative ease, have special premiums, while Cauli- 
flower, Egg plant, Endive and other things, 
which require the best skill of the gardener, 
are not noticed in the prize list. We do not 
mention these things in a fault finding spirit, 
but as hints to be considered another year. 








For the American Agriculturist. 

New Lawns. 

a: ee 

The soil should be made deep at the outset. 
If the land is poor, a coat of old manure should 
be turned under. This will prevent the drying 
up aud burning out of the grasses in mid-sum- 
mer, as it will cause the roots to strike deep for 
nourishment, and will farnish them the food 
they need. After the plowing, harrow smooth, 
sow the seed, brush it in, and afterward roll it. 
Cultivators are not perfectly agreed as to the 
best grasses for lawns. Some advise the sowing 
of only one kind of seed ; others favor several. 
In some of the finest bits of natural lawn which 
we have noticed by the road-side, we have 
counted several sorts. Kentucky Blue Grass is 
a favorite in some quarters; others prefer Red 
Top. In the writer’s experience both have done 
well; the Red Top was mixed with a little 
sweet scented vernal grass and white clover. 
It is a question with some whether the grass 
thould be sowed by itself, or with some other 
srop, as oats, barley, or rye, For lawns of ordi- 
nary size, we would recommend to sow the 
grass by itself, and to sow liberally enough to 
cover the land at once with grass. It is alsoa 
question whether lawns should be mowed the 
first season. English cultivators say Yes. This 
practice may answer well for the British cli- 
mate, but not so well for ours, We have seen 
_many a new lawn injured by too early cutting. 
To stand well, grass needs time to form large, 
vigorous roots, and to strike them well into the 
earth, but this they can not do if the tops are 
cut off in mid-summer. All that is taken from 
the top is so much lost to the roots, In the 
second and following years, when the roots 
become strong and well established, the mow- 
ing may be frequent. The first year, we would 





simply pull out weeds, and leave the grass to 
rot on tlie surface in Fall and Winter. * 
[Our own preference is for one kind of grass, 
as this gives a uniform growth, After trying 
several kinds, successively, and in a mixture, 
we have settled upon the Kentucky Blue Grass 
as just the thing for our locality. It is perfectly 
hardy, and though starting slow the first season, 
it eventually makes a firm, compact, even, vel- 
vety sod, that will endure hard freezing even 
under water. We sow the seed very thickly to 
start with—at least 3 bushels to the acre.—Eb.] 
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The Yeddo Grape. 
ee 

There has been so much interest felt in this 
grape and its introduction to this country has 
been so much desired, that a description of its 
habit and growth will doubtless interest our 
readers. The first account we have of it, is 
from the pen of Robert Fortune, the well 
known Chinese traveller, and was published in 
the Gardener's Chronicle for April 27, 1861. He 
says: “The vine of this district, which we may 
as well name at once the “ Yeddo Vine” pro- 
duces a fruit of great excellence. The bunches 
are medium sized, the berries are of a brown- 
ish color, thin-skinned, and the flavor is all that 
can be desired. This grape may be valued in 
England, where they have so many fine kinds, 
and most certainly will be highly prized in the 
United States of America. A few years ago, I 
was travelling from Malta to Grand Cairo in 
company with Wm. C. Bryant, the celebrated 
American Poet, and a genuine lover of horti- 
cultural pursuits. This gentlemen informed me 
that owing to some cause, our European vines 
did not succeed much on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and suggested the importance of in- 
troducing varieties from China, where the clim- 
ate as regard extremes of heat and cold is much 
like that of the United States. I have never 
met with what I consider a really good variety 
of grape, and therefore have not been able to 
act on Mr. Bryant’s suggestion. At last, how- 
ever, we have a subject for the experiment, and 
I urged its importance on Dr. Hall, who isan 
American citizen, and who has already intro- 
duced a number of plants to his country from 
China. He enters warmly into the matter, and 
no doubt will accomplish the object in view. 
I therefore conclude this by giving notice to 
your readers to look out for the arrival of the 
“Yeddo Vine.” 

The above is an account given by the cele- 
brated Mr. Fortune, a perfectly disinterested 
witness. Knowing that Messrs. Parsons & 
Co., the well known nurserymen at Flushing, 
L. L., had received from Dr. Hall a specimen of 
this vine, we have requested them to give us 
their experience with it. They write as follows: 

“6 We at once grafted it upona strong native 
vine, and planted it in a good soil. During the 
last Winter it was covered with straw, and up to 
this time, its growth is very remarkable, and 
scarcely surpassed by any of the native sorts. 
The main stem is as thick as a man’s finger and 
from it proceed four strong branches, seven and 
eight feetlong. By Autumn they will probably 
be twelve or fifteen feet. The leaves resemble 
those of the Delaware, while the stem is unlike 
any other grape known. The vine will be left 
entirely exposed the coming winter—it was too 
small to be exposed the past winter. There is 





every reason to suppose it will be perfectly 
hardy, because nearly all the plants which have 
hitherto been introduced from Japan, have prov- 
ed hardy in our climate. The interest now felt 





everywhere in grape culture, gives additional 
importance to the introduction of this grape, 
and should it prove all we hope, Dr. Hall will 
have rendered a great service to his country.” 





Notes on Strawberries—Mulch them. 

While in most locations the Triomphe de 
Gand sent out by us, has proved an abundant 
bearer, we occasionally hear complaints that but 
little fruit is produced. It would be strange if 
a strawberry of European origin should prove 
to be perfectly adapted to every locality through- 
cut our extended country. Let any one look over 
the transactions of the American Pomological 
Society, and he will see that fruits, such as ap- 
ples, pears, etc., which stand high in one region, 
are unsuccessful elsewhere, and are condemn- 
ed for general culture. It is so with strawber- 
ries; their fruitfulness is affected by local influ- 
ences, and it is only by experience that we cer- 
tainly can know a variety will succeed in a par- 
ticular place. Horticulture learns as much from 
failures as from successes. Wiih the great 
number of fine sorts of strawberries we now 
have, there is no doubt that some good variety 
may be found which will succeed in each local- 
ity. With regard tothe Triomphe de Gand, we 
believe it to be the best strawberry for general 
culture yet introduced. It may fail in some lo- 
calities, but we have had nothing thus far that 
has proved so generally satisfactory. Some per- 
sons have made a point of the fact that it is 
condemned in Europe. True, but it is there re- 
jected for the very qualities which render it de- 
sirable here. It is the only one of the European 
varieties which has attained a general success 
in this country. On the other hand our favor- 
ite kinds, originating here, have failed in Europe. 
With strawberries, we must judge as we would 
of other fruits, by their merits in our own par- 
ticular region. We have sent out the Triomphe 
de Gand, as the most promising sort known, 
and have seen no reason to regret it. There 
may be failures and probably will be. Where 
it does not succeed, the person who really wish- 
es strawberries, will try other sorts until he finds 
one which will do well with him. Many try a 
single kind and finding that will not grow, give 
up the cultivation altogether. If they would 
only communicate the fact of their failure, and 
give the public the result of their experience, 
they would do a good service to all in their vi- 
cinity. We hope to make strawberries as com- 
mon in every family, and as much a matter of 
course, as potatoes, and we give from time to time 
such advice as our knowledge warrants, Let 
those who have facts, showing either success or 
failure, communicate them in order that their 
experience may benefit others. We commenced 
this article for the purpose of calling attention to 
mulching. There is very often a drouth just 
at the time that the strawberry is setting its 
fruit. In large beds it is impracticable to water 
them, and the only way to prevent the earth 
from dryimg is by mulching. In the Fall, after 
growth has ceased, cover the bed with straw. 
In the Spring when the plants start, uncover 
each crown, but leave the straw in its place, 
This will keep the ground moist during early 
drouths, and keep the fruit clean. After the 
berries are picked, the straw may be removed. 





STRAWBERRY ITEm.—I. G. Hiler of Boston, 
Mass., in renewing his subscription for next 
year, to be sure of the “ Agriculturist Straw- 
berry,” writes: “ An article in your paper three 
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years since determined me to have a bed of 
strawberrics. I immediately set a bed 30 feet 
long by 7 feet wide, with Early Virginia Scarlet 
(which I consider a humbug), Cutter’s Seedling, 
and Bunce’s Seedling, and kept them in rows, 
with no runners. I manure in early Spring, and 
after the crop is gathered, with Coe’s Super- 
phosphate. Last year I picked 50 quarts of 
berries, and the same this season, though the 
dry weather diminished my crop at least one 
half, I counted 180 berries on a single stool 
of the Bunce variety, and many other plants 
were equally loaded.” 


——2 
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Starting Strawberries in Pots. 
——~eo— 

Strawberry plants, if well rooted in pots in 
July or August, may be put out in beds any 
time before the ground freezes and produce a 
fair crop the following season ; the earlier they 
are put out, the better of course, as it gives a 
longer time for the plants to grow, and form 
large crowns, which will throw out a number 
of fruit stalks the next season. One advantage 
of setting out plants rooted in pots is, that they 
rarely ever fail to grow, and consequently need 
not to be replanted, which involves considerable 
time lost in the actual growth of the plant, 
besides the trouble of replanting, watering, etc. 
Another object gained is, that they rapidly ad- 
vance in growth, and are not put back by trans- 
planting, which is always the case with those 
planted in the ordinary way; nor are they so 
much affected by drouth. The greatest ad- 
vantage is, that while those planted in the 
ordinary way produce little fruit the next season, 
except under very favorable circumstances, 
those in pots yield a fair crop, and more than 
repay the extra labor in the greater amount of 
fruit. Mr. C. 8. Pell, of the N. Y. Orphan Asy- 
lum, starts strawberries in pots very successful- 
ly. He takes three inch pots, fills them with good 
soil, and places them in the strawberry bed— 
one under each joint on the runners—and small 
stones are put on to hold them in place. The 
earth in the pots is well watered and in about 
three weeks he has strong, well rooted plants, 
which may be turned out into the ground with- 
out checking the growth. If the pots are sunk 
in the soil of the bed, the earth will not dry out 
so fast and less water will be required. This 
plan offers many advantages to amateurs and 
cultivators on the small scale, or for home use. 


Protect the Fall Flowers. 





It is often trying to one’s patience to have the 
frosts come and smite our splendid collections 
of flowers in the very hight of their glory. In 
many cases, as with the Asters, Stocks, Balsams 
and Dahlias, we have watched and nursed them 
all Summer, and now, just as our care is begin- 
ning to be rewarded, suddenly, in a single night, 
the destroyer comes and blasts all our hopes! 
Last Fall, the writer tried an experiment to pro- 
tect flowers several weeks, and succeeded so 
well that he is moved to speak about it. Just 
before frosts were expected, we provided a few 
light mats, made of sacking, and by driving 
down several stout stakes at the corners and 
middle of each bed, were enabled to suspend 
them over the flowers without crushing them. 

Every observer must have noticed that we 
usually have a few sharp frosts early in Autumn, 
cutting down all tender things, and then that 
this is followed by several weeks of warm weath- 
er. Whatever plants go through the first frosts 





unharmed, bloom finely for quite a period after- 
ward. The use of these mats or something of 
the kind, answers this very end. It takes only 
a few minutes at night to spread the mats in 
their place, and a few in the morning to lay them 
aside. But were the labor much greater, the 
result would amply repay it.—Agriculturist. 
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Seed Saving. 
—_—~——. 

This is the month in which much of this is 
to be done, both in the Kitchen and Flower 
Garden. We have frequently impressed upon 
our readers the importance of saving the very 
earliest and very best of every variety for seed. 
Do not pick all the best Sweet Corn, Tomatoes, 
Melons, etc., for the table, and take seeds forthe 
next crop from what is left. If this be done, 
we shall have more complaints about sorts 
running out; they will run out if you help them 
to do so, but will hold good and even improve 
if proper care is exercised in seed saving, We 
know of one variety of Sweet Corn which has 
been kept in the same family for thirty years 
without “running out.” Some flower seeds 
require much care to save them. If seeds from 
Pansy and Phlox are left until the pods are 
quite ripe, they will all be lost by the bursting 
of the pods. With plants having seed vessels 
of this kind, the best way is to pick the flower 
stems when the seeds are fully formed, but not 
ripe enough to burst. Placed in a box or ona 
large sheet of paper in a dry room, they will 
fully mature, and the seeds may be secured. 


Fuchsias in Winter. 
ee 

A lady subscriber wishes to know why her 
Fuchsias do not bloom in Winter. The reason 
is, that it is a summer blooming plant, and they 
flower so profusely in Summer, that they need 
a long season of rest, A Fuchsia may be kept 
during the Winter and an occasional flower be 
produced, but there are so many freer blooming 
house plants that it is altogether better to use 
the Fuchsia as a summer bloomer and give it 
rest during the Winter. With a green house, 
young plants can be grown so as to bloom in 
Winter, but for parlor culture it is best to keep 
the plants in a stateof rest from Fall until early 
Spring. Then they may be pruned into shape, 
and brought forward to flower during late 
Spring and Summer. They do capitally as bed- 
ding plants, provided they get a partial shade. 
Among the new varieties we have found the 
Comet one of the most valuable. 
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Prepare for Spring Flowers. 
weet HEIs 

Nothing gives more gratification than the 
early flowering spring bulbs. These are usually. 
classed under the general term of “ Dutch 
Bulbs,” for the reason that they are largely 
grown in Holland, whole farms being devoted 
to their culture. This class of plants comprises 
the Hyacinth, Tulip, Crocus, Narcissus, and nu- 
merous others. Dealers are already out with 
their catalogues for the Fall trade, and it will 
soon be time for our readers, who intend to 
plant bulbs, to prepare their ground and select 
their varieties. If we could have but one spring 
flower it would be the Hyacinth, so charming 
in both color and fragrance. To those who can 
procure them, we say, make a bed of Hyacinths 
this Fall. A single one, if no more can be 
had, will be a charming thing in the garden next 
Spring, but a bed of them is a mass of sweetness 











and beauty good enough for any one poor mor- 
tal to possess, This last Spring we saw upon 
the grounds. of Mr. Buchanan, at Astoria, a bed 
about 8 feet wide and 20 feet long, filled with 
gorgeous blooms of every shade of color. It 
was certainly worth going far to see. 

Then there are Tulips, less sweet and more 
gay, and Crocusses which so early in Spring lift 
up their spires of tender green, and then, before 
we are aware of it, throw out their delicate 
flowers. Snow Drops, Ixias, the various Lilies, 
the stately Crown Imperial, and many others, 
all come under the head of “bulbs,” and are to 
be planted in the Fall. A rather sandy piece of 
ground does best, which should be enriched by 
spading in well-rotted manure. The bulbs 
should be planted in October, rather deeply, 
Hyacinths and other large bulbs should be put 
at least 3 inches deep, and two inches is little 
enough for Crocuses and other small bulbs, In 
planting, if the colors of the flowers are known, 
very pleasing effects may be produced by mak- 
ing contrasts of color. Before the ground is 
frozen, cover the bed with a good coating of sta- 
ble manure,—no matter if it is coarse, When 
Spring fairly opens, the manure may be raked 
off. The bulbs will live year after year, but 
better flowers will be produced if they are taken 
up every season after the leaves wither, and al- 
lowed to dry until the proper season for setting 
them out. Most of the bulbs produce a better 
effect when grown in masses than when scat- 
tered through the borders. 





Living Window Screens. 

A mass of green foliage makes a prettier win- 
dow screen than any of the costly curtain ma- 
terials, or those gaily and coarsely painted shades 
used very generally throughout the country. 
Whether seen from within or without, they are 
always in good taste, and lend beauty to the 
most costly dwelling, and give an air of refine- 
ment to the humblest one. The plant best 
fitted for this purpose is the European Ivy. It 
is an evergreen with rich dark foliage, grows 
with tolerable rapidity, and is perfectly hardy. 
Wherever Ivy is grown out of doors, natural 
layers may be found already rooted, or it may 
be readily started from cuttings. It needs a 
good rich soil and plenty of moisture, but the 
pot should be well drained. A good way is to 
fit a moveable shelf to the window sill, and erect 
upon that a trellis of sticks and wire of such 
size and shape as suit the fancy. One or two 
pots of Ivy may be placed upon the shelf and 
the vines trained to the trellis; this will allow 
the whole to be moved as occasion may require 
and it may be placed out of doors during Sum- 
mer. If placed at a window where the sun is 
too hot, a simple screen of muslin may be let 
down between the plant and the glass during 
the middle of the day. An ornament of this 
kind costs but little, wil! last for years, and al- 
ways be beautiful, A broad leaved variety of 
Ivy, called Roegneriana, is one of the best for 
this purpose. A plant is very commonly used 
around New-York as a window plant under 
the names of Mexican and German Ivy. It is 
not an Ivy, but is a climbing species of Ground- 
sel (Senecio mikanoides), and every way adapted 
for forming window screens. It is of very ram- 
pant growth, and needs frequent pinching to 
keep it within bounds. It roots with the great- 
est ease—any piece of stem with a leaf to it 
will make a plant. Unfortunately it is not gen- 
erally distributed, but it may be had at the city 
green houses, and must soon be widely diffused. 
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Abutilon Striatum. 


The Striped Abutilon has long been a favorite 
of ours. It is almost an ever-blooming plant— 
good in the house in winter, and a very con- 
spicuous ornament when planted in the grounds. 
It is a green-house shrub, which will well repay 
any care that may be given it in Winter, and if 
put out of doors and left to itself during the 
Summer, will make a fine growth and give an 
abundance of flowers. One of its best qualities 
is the ease with which it is propagated. Cut- 
tings stuck out anywhere, if not constantly ex- 
posed to the sun, will grow; they may be pro- 
pagated in quantities by the method recom- 
mended for cuttings in the August Agriculturist. 
The plant has a striking foliage, somewhat like 
that of the maple. Its flowers are bell-shaped 
and of a yellow color, strongly veined with 
scarlet. The pendulous character of the flowers, 
hanging from long slender foot-stalks, gives them 
a remarkably graceful character. The plant 
bears pruning to any extent, and may be grown 
as a bush, or be trained to suit the fancy of 
the cultivator. We know of no plant that will 
give more satisfaction as a parlor plant, than the 
Abutilon striatum. Our engraving will give a 
good idea of the leaf and flower. The plant 
may be had at the green-houses, and is frequent- 
ly for sale in the N. Y. markets in the Spring. 
Abutilon venosum, and A, ingignis, are fine species, 
but they require more care than the striatum, 








_ Grafting the Grape Vine. 

We mentioned in our last number that a new 
work on grape culture was in preparation by 
Mr. A. S. Fuller of Brooklyn. In looking over 
a portion of the manuscript the following re- 
marks upon grafting the vine, struck us as being 
novel and ‘interesting, and we asked Mr. Ful- 
ler’s permission to give them to the public in 
advance of the appearance of his work: 

“The propagation of the Grape vine by graft- 
ing, is probably as old as its cultivation, and 
many of the modes practised at the present 
time, are accurately described in most of the 
ancient works on gardening and agriculture. 
But with all the information which we have 
derived, from both ancient and modery authors, 





it still seems to be generally considered a rather 
difficult if not uncertain method of cultivation. 
On account of the peculiar structure of the 
wood of the vine, a lasting union is seldom ob- 
tained when grafted above ground, and is far 
from being certain, even when grafted below 
the surface by the ordinary method. When 
we compare the benefits to be derived from 
grafting the vine, with grafting the pear, apple, 
etc., it appears to be of little value, because the 
vine may be readily grown from cuttings of 
almost any portion of the wood, while the lat- 
ter produce roots from cuttings only sparingly, 
even with the greatest care, and under the most 
favorable circumstances, but they may be pro- 
pagated very easily by grafting and budding. 
Thus it appears that nature has provided a way 
for the rapid multiplication of every species and 
variety of plants, but she has left it to man to 
discover the way and means. There are cir- 
cumstances constantly occuring under which it 
would be quite desirable to graft the vines ; for 
instance, when we have a new and valuable 
variety, which we wish to multiply as rapidly 
as possible; to do this we must produce wood 
for the purpose, and if we can produce wood 
more rapidly by grafting than by any other 
means at command, then it becomes very im- 
portant to know how to perform the operation 
successfully. There are usually in every garden 
where grapes are grown, inferior varieties which 
it is desirable to exchange for better, and if we 
employ grafting as a methodof propagation, 
then these otherwise worthless vines may be- 
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FULLER’S METHOD OF GRAFTING THE GRAPE. 


come valuable as stocks on which to graft bet- 
ter kinds; andif by the use of these we can 
make every bud to produce a shoot of from 5 
to 20 feet in a single season, of larger and better 
wood than we can by any other means, and 
that too without the aid of any artificial heat, 
it becomes very important to know how to do 
it. Sometimes it would be desirable to change 
a whole vineyard from an inferior variety to a 
new and supcrior one, and if the operation is 
judiciously performed, it can be successfully 
done, but I will consider this further on. The 
time generally selected for grafting the vince, is 


‘early in Spring, before the vine starts, or after it 


has started and madea growth of a few inches ; 
both of which I have found highly objection- 
able; for if grafted early, the operation must 
be performed several weeks before the vine 
starts, so as to allow the graft sufficient time to 
form a union with the stock before the latter 
starts, or else the excessive flow of sap will 
drown the graft. This early grafting is very 
difficult in a northern latitude, where the ground 
thaws out only a very few days before the sap 
begins to flow. It is always desirable to graft 
the grape below ground. If we wait until the 
vine has begun to produce leaves, and the sap 
has thickened and flows less rapidly, then by 
cutting down the vine to receive the graft, we 

















give it a severe check, which often destroys it, 
and if not entirely killed, it isso much injured 
that it does not afford sufficient nourishment to 
the graft to produce a very strong growth. Be- 
sides, if hot, dry weather sets in, the graft is 
almost sure to fail. These are but a few of the 
difficulties that I have had to encounter when 
grafting at these seasons, and in the ordinary 
manner. To avoid them, I have practised with 
perfect success the following method: In the 
Fall, after the leaves have fallen, and any time 
before the ground is frozen, say in October, No- 
vember, or December, varying according to 
latitude, dig away the soil from around the 
stock (which may be of any size, from one half 
inch to two inches in diameter) to the depth of 
4 to 6 inches; then cut it off, and split in the 
ordinary manner for cleft grafting; make the 
graft of one eye with about 4 inches of wood, 
and insert it in the stock, being careful to have 
the inner bark of the stock and graft meet, then 
tie a piece of waxed cloth about it, so as to 
hold the graft in its place, and keep out the 
water; -next throw in soil enough: to fill up 
around the graft, leaving the bud just above the 
surface ; then put a flower pot (a box will answer 
the purpose) inverted over the graft, as seen in 
the engraving ; then bank up around the flower 
pot to the top, but not over it: now put onsome 
straw (a), say 6 inches deep, and cover the earth 
over all. In this manner the graft is perfectly 
protected against the frost, and it has all winter 
to perfect a union with the stock, and by spring 
it is ready to grow. It should not be uncover- 
ed until the cold freezing weather is over. It 
is necessary that a box or flower pot should be 
placed immediately over the graft, so that when 
it is uncovered in spring, the graft will not be 
disturbed by digging down to uncover it. 
Grafts inserted in the Fall, in this manner, will 
make almost as strong a growth as the original 
vine would have done if it had not been grafted; 
besides, the operation can be performed at a 
season when there is usually not so much 
business as in Spring, and it requires no more 
skill in its performance than other modes of 
grafting. When the grafts have made one 
season’s growth, they may be cut down and 
used for grafts or for cuttings, or they may be 
allowed to remain until next season, and then 
be put down for layers,” 





Laterals on Grape Vines. 
—_——@-—— 

Every vineyardist knows that his vines pro- 
duce in Summer what are known as laterals; 

e., branches springing from the axils of the 
leaves. If they are allowed to have their own 
way, they sometimes prevent the natural ex- 
tension of the canes, and fill up the trellis with 
a showy but useless mass of wood and leaves. 

To obviate this, some vine-dressers cut out 
or pull off the laterals, and they keep up this 
treatment all Summer long. Is there not a 
serious objection to this? One office of the 
lateral is to elaborate and send down nutriment 
for the infant bud at its base, which bud is de- 
signed to be the fruit bud of the next year. Now, 
if we pull off this lateral, we weaken the bud 
and unfit it for its work the succeeding year; 
often we cause it to break and send out several 
weak and watery shoots the present year, and 
so spoil it for subsequent use. Instead, there- 
fore, of pulling it off, a better way is to pinch 
off its extremity as soon as it has formed two 
leaves. If it starts after this, nip off its new 
growth, and so keep it in check, but do not al- 
together destroy it, In the Fall cut it off 
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Smith thonght it would be a fine thing to live in the country. Smith could not get HELP, and as.domestic duties began to accumulate and interfere 
with his case, Smith set his inventive faculties to work, with the above result.—The contrivance is not patented, but is free for the use of all readers of 
the Agriculturist, for whose especial henefit it was sketched and engraved. We can not speak from personal experience of its perfect feasibility. 





Small Leaks in the Household Ship. 

A thousand worm holes, that will each admit 
scareely a gallon of water during ten hours, will 
much sooner water-log a ship than a large hole 
through which is poured in a gallon a minute. In 
the financial affairs of a family, though the large 
outgoes may be canvassed and avoided, the whole 
income may be dribbled away, and no advance be 
made toward competency, wealth, or position. As 
arule, the financial success of any family depends 
more upon the economy of the wife, than upon the 
earnings or business income of the husband.—Mrs. 
Haskell, in her recently issued ‘‘ Household Ency- 
clopedia,” throws together some of the small leaks 
in a household ship, which we copy for a double 
purpose; ist, to show the men that their wives 
have a multitude of cares, of little details, to look 
after—generally far more items than occur in man’s 
business pursuits; and 2nd, to perhaps in some 
cases indicate to housewives details that they 
may not have thought of before :—“ Much waste is 
experienced in the boiling cte., of meats. Unless 
watched, the cook will throw out the water with- 
out letting it cool to take off the fat, or scrape the 
dripping fan into the swill-pail. This grease is 
useful in many ways. It can be burned in lamps 
mixed with lard; or, when no pork bas been boiled 
with it, made into candles. When pork is boiled 
alone, it will do to fry cakes, if cleansed. Again, 
bits of meat are thrown out which would make 
hashed meat, or hash. The flour is sifted in a 
wasteful manner, or the bread-pan left with dough 
sticking to it. Pie crust is left and laid by to sour, 
instead of making a few tarts for tea,etc. Cake 
batter is thrown out because but little is left. Cold 
puddings are considered good for nothing, when 
often they can be steamed for the next day, or, as 
in case of rice, made over in other forms. Veget- 
ables are thrown away that would warm for break- 
fast nicely. Dish towels are thrown down where 
mice can destroy them. Soap ‘is left in water to 
dissolve, or more used than is necessary. If Bath 
brick, whiting, rotten stone, etc., are used, much is 
wasted uselessly. The scrub brush is left in water, 
pails scorched by the stove, tubs and barrels left in 
the sun to dry and fall apart, chamber pails allowed 
to rust, tins not dried, and iron-ware rusted; nice 
knives used for cooking in the kitchen, silver 
spoons are used to scrape kettles, or forks to toast 
bread. Rinsing of sweetmeats, and skimmings of 





syrup, which make good vinegar, are thrown out ; 
cream is allowed to mould, and spoil; mustard to 
dry in the pot, and vinegar to corrode the castor ; 
tea, roasted coffee, pepper, and spices, to stand 
open and lose their strength. The molasses jug 
loses the cork, and the flies take possession. Sweet- 
meats are opened and forgotten. Vinegar is drawn 
in a basin, and allowed to stand, until both basin 
and vinegar are spoiled. Sugar is spilled from the 
barrel, coffce from the sack, and tea from the chest. 
Different sauces are made too sweet, and both 
sauce and sugar wasted. Dried fruit has not been 
taken care of in season, and becomes wormy. The 
vinegar on pickles loses strength, or leaks out, and 
the pickles become soft. Potatoes in the cellar 
grow, and the sprouts are not removed until they 
become worthless. Apples decay for want of look- 
ing over. Pork spoils for want of salt, and beef 
because the brine wants scalding. Hams become 
tainted, or filled with vermin, for want of the right 
protection. Dried beef becomes so hard it can’t 
be cut. Cheese moulds, and is eaten by mice or 
vermin. Lard is not well tried in the Fall, and be- 
comes tainted. Butter spoils for want of being 
well made at first. Bones are burned that will 
make soup. Ashes are thrown out carelessly, en- 
dangering the premises, and being wasted. Serv- 
ants leave a light and fire burning in the kitchen, 
when they are out all the evening. Clothes are 
whipped to pieces in the wind; . fine cambrics rub- 
bed on the board, and laces torn in starching. 
Brooms are never hung up, and soon are spoiled. 
Carpets are swept with stubs, hardly fit to scrub 
the kitchen, and good new brooms used for scrub- 
bing. Towels are used in place of holders, and 
good sheets to iron on, taking a fresh one every 
week, thus scorching nearly all in the house. 
Fluid, if used, is leit uncorked, endangering the 
house, and wasting the alcohol. Caps are left from 
lamps, rendering the fluid worthless by evaporation. 
Table linen is thrown carelessly down and is eaten 
by mice, or put away damp and is mildewed ; or 
the fruit stains are forgotten, and the stains washed 
in. Table-cloths and napkins used as dish wipers ; 
mats forgotten to be put under hot dishes ; teapots 
melted by the stove; water forgotten in pitchers, 
and allowed to freeze in winter ; slops for cow and 
pig never saved ; china used to feed cats and dogs 
on; andin many other ways, a careless and inex- 
perienced housekeeper will waste, without heeding 





the hard-earned wages of her husband; when she / 


really thinks, because she buys no fine clothes, 
makes the old ones Jast, and cooks plainly, she is a 
most superior housekeeper.”—The next time an 
unthinking husband is disposed to be severe be- 
cause some trifling matter has been neglected, he 
should “put that in his pipe and smoke it.’ 


Tim Bunker on Old Style House-Keeping. 
pe ab 

It was a rainy morning in August, I had five tons 
of hay down, and it was “ morally certain,” as Mr. 
Spooner says, when he is putting a thing strong, 
that I shouldn’t have any hay weather, so there 
was nothing to do but set in the house, and see 
things grow. There is great satisfaction in that, 
and blessed is that man who has his fields and 
meadows where he can see them from his window. 
I have seen some rather handsome pictures down 
in your city in the Academy, and other places, but 
there are none to compare with the view from my 
dining room window. There lies spread out before 
me, the Horse-pond lot, all nicely mowed, and 
looking as smooth as Mr. Olmstead’s. lawns in 
your Central Park that you think so much of; and 
just beyond, a four acre field of corn, in full tassel 
and spindle; and beyond that, a side hill covered 
with wood and rocks, and a little tothe right hand, 
a glimpse of the sea covered with sails, There is 
a pasture dotted with cattle and sheep, that beat 
anything I ever saw on canvass. It don’t cost half 
80 much to build a house with the picture gallery 
outside as it does to have it within, and then you 
are never pinched for room, and it costs nothing to 
have your pictures retouched, and the frames re- 
gilded. It is a source of endless entertainment 
and instruction to study this out-door picture gal- 
lery, and rainy days give us the leisure, and a new 
light to see them in, , 

Mrs. Bunker had got her cheese in the press, ani 
the milk things washed up, and things put to rights 
generally, when I saw her overhauling a bundle of 
old yellow papers that looked as if they were a 
hundred. years old. One of them was an old ac- 
count book of her grandfather’s, made by doubling 





, a sheet of foolscap twice, and scwing it together. 


The thread is stout linen, such as her grandmother 

used to spin on the linen wheel. : 
“Now,” says she, “ Timothy I like to look over 

these things and see how differently folks live now, 


from what they used to when my mother was a 
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girl. Here is the account of my mother’s ‘setting 
out in life’ when she was married, in the hand- 
writing of my grandfather, Amos Dogett.” 

“ When was that ?” I asked. 

She read from the manuscript: “Our oldest 
daughter Sally was married to John Walton Jan. 
ye 20th 1784.” 

“That was just after the war of Independence.” 

She continued “Things that I let my daughter 
have was one horse 10 pound, one new side saddle 

and bridle 5 pound.” “ Horse flesh was pretty cheap 
then,” I remarked. “Reckoning the pound at 
three dollars and a third, which was its value in the 
New England States, it would make the horse 
worth only thirty three dollars and a third, aud the 
saddle and bridle half as much—which is only 
about one quarter of the price of good sound 
horses in Hookertown to-day. Side saddles have 
not fallen off much. They were a good deal in de- 
mand then, and not much now. You see Mrs. 
John Walton, bride, had no other way to get to her 
new home but on horseback, and all other brides, 
aud damsels in general, had either to try the saddle 
or go on foot. Happy was that damsel who could 
boast of a horse on her wedding day.” 

Immediately following the saddle was the entry 
of “one pot 8 shillings, one small iron kettle 6 
shillings, one iron spider 4 shillings, one pair of 
flats.” It would seem from this that Mrs. Walton 
was expected to cook her husband’s dinner, and to 
iron the clothes. Mrs. Bunker says she was a cap- 

ital cook and laundress. I think it must run inthe 
blood. I have no doubt I am indebted to that pot 
and spider for all the good dinners I have eaten un- 
der-my own roof, 

Then follows, in the bridal outfit, “two candle 
sticks, two shillings.” These must have been iron, 
such as went out of date about the time I was a 
hoy. The bottems of the dilapidated sticks used 
to figure on butchering day, in scraping off the hair 
from hogs, and nothing better has been invented 
since. Then follows “ one case of knives, one fire 
shovel, one large iron kettle, one teapot, one tca- 
kettle, one tramel.” Then for personal adornment 
the bride had “one gauze handkerchief, 3 shillings 
sixpence, one pair of gloves same price, one pair 
of English shoes 6 shillings, one pound of whale- 
bone, and four and a half yards moreen for a skirt,” 
which shows what the whale-bone was intended for, 
Our grandmothers probably split their own whale- 
bone, and never dreamed of steel hoop skirts. 

The fitting out of the bridal chamber was “ one 
feather bed, 4 pound 10 shillings, two under 
beds, 1 pound 1 shilling, four pairs of ‘sheets, 
two coverlids, two falled blankets, one chest and 
lock, and one looking glass, and one paper of pins.” 
There was no wash-stand with bowl and pitcher, 
soap dish, and mugs, towel rack, and other indis- 
pensable articles in a modern bedchamber. The 
morning ablutions were probably made in the 
kitchen, or at the back door from a stone hollowed 
out for the purpose. Possibly they kept as clean 
as those who have better facilities for washing. 

The table furniture was rather meager, one set of 
teacups, nine plates, four platters, half a dozen 
spoons, half a dozen teaspoons, two basins, two 
porringers. There is nothing said of table linen, 
and probably Mrs. John Walton was in the hight 
of fashion, not only at tea, but at every meal, eat- 
ing from a bare board. This, I mistrust, was not 
mahogany or black walnut oiled, but plain pine, 
or maple, which was scrubbed daily for the whole 
term of her natural life. © 

A significant entry was “ one little wheel, one 
pound.” This was the lincn wheel on which all 
the sewing thread was spun, and the fine linen for 
shirts and sheets, and other articles for the bed, and 
for the person. There was also “ one set of loom 
irons 8 shillings.” John was expected to make the 
loom himself. Fortunately it consisted mainly of 
wood, and the framing was not difficult. This 
brings back the good old days of homespun. In 
that loom was woven all the clothing, woolen and 
linen, of herself, husband, and children, for a whole 
generation. What visions of solid work and hap- 
piness the loom and wheel open to us. 

We find also among the bridal items “hard 
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money for to buy a cow with, 5 pounds 8 shil- 
lings.” The hard money indicates the abundance 
of paper currency at the close of the war. The 
price of cows was relatively much higher than the 
price of horses. Twice the eum would now buy a 
very good cow. That cow laid the foundation of 
John Walton’s fortune. His wife understood the 
mysteries of the dairy, and the one cow grew in a 
few years into a herd of thirty, and the Walton but- 
ter and cheese became famous. 

The whole outfit foots up forty-four pounds nine- 
teen shillings sixpence, or less than one hundred 
and fifty dollars. That stocked a housekeeper in 
1784, and probably she was better off than most 
of her neighbors. The whole would not equal the 
cost of the piano, now in many a farmer’s parlor. 

“The tea set that Dea. Smith gave Eliza at her 
wedding cost $200,” added Mrs. Bunker. 

“T know it and the rest of the presents were 
worth a thousand dollars, to say nothing of the fur- 
nished house into which she entered when she 
got back from the bridal trip.” 

“A single looking glass costing eight shillings, 
anda mirror covering half the side of a parlor, and 
costing three hundred dollars, is another contrast 
worth looking at,” said Sally. 

“ And the young brides that prink before them 
are no handsomer or smarter than Sally Walton’s 
daughter, forty years ago.” ——“‘It is time yow for- 
got that, Timothy. It is a long while ago.” 

Here the dinner bell rung and the dingy account 
book was returned to its place in the bundle. 


Hookertown, } Yours to command, 
Aug. 10th, 1863. TimotTHy Bunker Esq. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


How to Wash Flanneis. 
paeneress 

“T do hate to wear flannel under clothes,” said a 
gentleman friend, ‘“‘ they chafe so.” It was ina 
mixed company that he spoke, but I thought to 
myself, if I was acquainted with his sister or wife 
I’d tell her how to wash the flannels in sucha 
manner that they might not chafe. Now flannel is 
made of animal substance, and is not so easily 
cleaned as a purely vegetable material, so in our 
house the flannels invariably form a distinct wash- 
ing by themselves. Soft water is indispensable. 
Early in the morning then, we put on the full 
wash boiler to heat, and for one pair of blankets, 
throw in borax about the size of a walnut, and cut 
in a bar of hard soap very fine. When the blank- 
ets have a spot here or there, which by accident 
may have received extra soiling, we take a needle 
and thread and mark it with a couple of stitches, 
and rub ona little soap, for without this precau- 
tion the spot could not be found after the blankets 
were wet. Wethen put them down ina tub and 
pour the contents of the wash kettle boiling upon 
them. The tub stands for an hour, or until it is 
cool enough for the hands, when we rub the before- 
mentioned spots, “‘ souse ” the blankets, and wring 
out. The second suds is prepared as the first, save 
that only half a bar of soap is required. The third 
water is clear and boiling, and is designed to 
cleanse the blankets of the soap of the preceding 
water, for soap is not healthy for the skin, and if 
the third water appears sudsy, we give them a 
fourth hot water with a squeeze of blue in it, very 
little, however, or the blankets will be streaky. 
And now the quicker they are dried the better, it is 
very disastrous to have rain come on, or have them 
snowed upon, or lie overnight ; indeed I never wash 
blankets unless the sun smiles upon me when Iam 
about it. In our way of washing, flannels never 
shrink, and consequently never get “hard,” and as 
we don’t rub them, the nap is left on, they are 
more comfortable, and wear much longer than 
when washed in the ordinary way. The colored 
flannels we put in the tub as we take the white 
flannels out, having first added a little melted soap ; 
we wash them out right away, as the color willcome 
out by standing. The water must be as hot as the 
hands can bear, and the soap that is rubbed on 
about the collars and wristbands of flannel shirts, 


for in many kinds of colored flannel the mark of 
the soap is left, unless used while the flannel is in 
the water. Colored flannel does not shrink like 
white, and for this reason and that the color is like- 
ly to come out, we do not use boiling water. In 
other respects we go through the same process in 
washing, save that the impression of blue is omit- 
ted in the last rinsing. In conclusion, sister read- 
ers, use flannel plentifully in your households. In 
this northern climate, cotton is a very poor substi- 
tute. If people paid out as mach for flannel as they 
do for those homeopathic sugar pills, the doctors 
would be all the poorer, and their own bomes all 
the happier. MARION, 
Carroll County, Illinois. 
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How to Take Leaf Impressions. 
_—o—. 

In answer to several inquirers who ask how to 
take correct copiesof leaves, we publish the direc- 
tions given in “ Art Recreations,” a manual of or- 
namental work, published’by J. E. Tilton & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Hold oiled paper in the smoke of a lamp, or of 
pitch, until it becomes coated with the smoke ; to 
this paper apply the leaf of which you wish an im- 
pression, having previously warmed it between 
your hands, that it may be pliable; place the lower 
surface of the leaf upon the blackened surface of 
the oiled paper, that the numerous veins that are 
80 prominent on this side may receive from the pa- 
per a portion of the smoke; lay a paper over the 
leaf, and then press it gently upon the smoked pa- 
per; with the finger or with a small roller, (covered 
with woolen cloth, or some like soft material,) so 
that every part of the leaf may come in contact with 
the sooted oil paper. <A coating of the smoke will 
adhere to the leaf. Then remove the leaf carefully, 
and place the blackened surface on a piece of white 
paper, not ruled, or in a book prepared for the pur- 
pose, covering the leaf with a clean slip of paper, 
and pressing upon it with the fingers or roller, as 
before. Thus may be obtained the impression of a 
leaf, showing the perfect outlines, together with an 
accurate exhibition of the veins which extend in 
every direction through it, more correctly than the 
finest drawing. And this process is so simple, and 
the materials so easily obtained, that any person, 
with a little practice to enable him to apply the 
right quantity of smoke to the oil paper and give 
the leaf a proper pressare, can prepare beautiful 
leaf impressions, such as a naturalist would be 
proud to possess. Specimens thus prepared can 
be neatly preserved in a book form, interleaving 
the impressions with tissue paper. [But we con- 
sider all leaf impressions vastly inferior to care- 
fully pressed real leaves themselves.—Ep. ] 
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Don’t Apologize. 
ap 

A few months ago one of the Editors of the Ag- 
riculturist, (who was then staying, not living in the 
city, for nobody really lives there,) happened to 
call unexpectedly at a farm house by the ¢ ea-side. 
The good wife in asking him to dinner, apologized 
for the homeliness of the meal, regretting that she 
had nothing but clam pie; but “if she had known 
that he was coming, she would have had fresh 
meat.” If there is anything in the world that this 
Editor is tired of, itis roast beef, and out of any 
possible bill of fare, that. he could have chosen 
from, clam pie would have had his preference. 
We mention this to show that country people are 
much mistaken in thinking. they must make a fuss 
over their city friends. Any change of food -is 
pleasant, even if it is from richer to plainer. If you 
receive your city friends, give them as good as you 
have yourself, and don’t make them feel uncom- 
fortable by any unnecessary apologies for your 
fare. If you have only fried pork and potatoes, 
serve it neatly and cat it tnankfully—We have 
sometimes sat down toa table, and bad our appe- 
tite almost destroyed by the hard things said about 
the food by the one who had spared no effort to 








can ot be put on when they are out of the suds, 
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Fhanksgiving Dinner, was during the first vacation 
after we went from the West to an Eastern College. 
A widow lady in good circumstances, invited two 
of us class-mates to fill at her dinner table, the va- 
cant places of her sons absent as mates of vessels 
at sea. After eating course after course of excel- 
lent food, and becoming literally surfeited, our 
hostess brought on some mince pie. We begged 
to be excused, but she instantly replied, “Take 
some of it, take a little; it is good, I know it is, 
I made it myself.” Of course we did, and praised 
it too, for it deserved it. Had she, in fishing fora 
compliment, began by saying it was poor, with sun- 
dry reasons why it was so, we should have declined, 
and she would, ten to one, have been offended that 
her good pie was not appreciated. We have often 
referred to this incident, as illustrating the at- 
tractiveness of an open frank demeanor, when 
not accompanied by overweening self-esteem,.—— 
Sometimes when our friends tell us the Agri- 
culturist is a good paper, we are tempted to say, 
“we know it is; we made it ourselves.” 
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To Prevent Dampness in Walls. 
—_— 

It is one of the common complaints of those liv- 
ing in stone or brick houses improperly built, that 
they are damp and unwholesome. This need not 
be. Those which are damp, are so for the same 
reason that a pitcher of cold water “sweats” in 
hot weather. They condense the moisture of the 
air. The only way to prevent this, is to put some 
kind of non-conductor between the wall and the 
air of the apartments. A body of confined air is 
perhaps the best non-conductor. “Fur off” aninch 
or two from the solid wall, plaster tightly, and 
it will keep out frost and moisture better than a 
foot of solid granite. Even a cellar can be made 
dry and comparatively healthy by this simple treat- 
meut of its walls. ; 
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A Word More about Wringers. 
aie 

From recent observation, we judge this valu- 
able implement is coming into very general use all 
over the country, West as well as East, and we are 
glad to find this the case, for we believe it to be 
real labor-saving implement in the house, where 
such implements are needed as wellas in the field, 
But we are sorry to see so many persuaded into 
buying wringers without cogs upon the rollers. 
We have heard the arguments of different dealers, 
and personally experimented a good deal with 
several kinds, and feel quite sure that the cogs 
are a very desirable addition, to say the least. The 
cogs compel the rollers to turn together, and this 
obviates the danger of one of them slipping upon 
and straining, if not tearing, the fibers when a wad 
or mass of clothing chances to be passed in. The 
rubber is also less likely to work loose when cogs 
are added. We have no intcrest whatever in any- 
body’s manufacture, and care not whose is sold, but 
as we understand the matter, we hope the public 
demand will compel every maker to add the cogs ; 
they will not increase the cost half so much as 
they will increase the value of the implement. 
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Wire Clothes Lines. 


ae 

A subscriber writes from the telegraph office at 
Carlisle, Pa., that he has for some time used the an- 
nealed and galvanized telegraph wire as a substi- 
tute for the common clothes line, and finds it to 
work admirably. He says that it is cheaper than 
rope, more durable, and as it does not sag the 
clothes down into the dirt, there isa great saving 
of the good nature of the women folks. The wire 
being galvanized, there is no danger of injuring the 
clothes by rust. From its stiffness, the wire would 
be unhandy to move, anda line of this kind must 
therefore be put up permanently.—Agriculturist. 
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REPELLING WorMs FROM Driep Frvutt.—Fran- 
cis E. Rumford, New-Castle Co., Del., writes tothe 
Agriculturist, that during the past year he has tested 





the efficacy of sassafras bark for repelling worms 
from dried fruit. Two bags of dried apples were 
placed together in a chest, the one open, but with 
a few chips of the bark scattered through it, the 
other closely tied: the latter was infested with 
worms, the former entirely escaped, 


SPIRITS TURPENTINE FOR Motus.—A subscriber 
to the Agriculturist writes that during the last of 
May he sprinkles turpentine on pieces of flannel, 
wraps these in paper, and lays them among cloth- 
ing or articles subject to moths : this he says has 
proved a certain preventive against moths. 








Good Way to Keep Smoked Hams. 


Good hams, well cured and well preserved, are 
very convenient to have in the house. They are 
wholesome food, and are always ready when other 
meats are absent, or when a hurried, impromptu 
solid meal is needed. In our travels this summer 
we have eaten ham ina good many places, at the 
hotels and elsewhere—some very poor, full of salt 
and smoke, and then fried to a crisp, and some 
very good, sweet, tender, fresh, and just cooked 
through. The best we believe, was met with at 
Friend Quinby’s, at St. Johnsville, N. Y¥., where 
we called after the usual dinner hour, and was just 
in a condition to enjoy a good repast quickly got 
up. For the benefit of the housekeepers of the 
American Agriculturist Family we enquired the pro- 
cess of curing the hams: They were put in brine 
in the usual manner last Fall or Winter, and when 
just fairly salted through, were moderately smoked. 
They were next cut into slices all ready for the 
table, and then about half cooked. The pieces were 
then packed closely into stone-ware crocks, and the 
lard cooked out poured over them. When there 
was not fat enough fried out to cover them, some 
melted lard was added. The crocks were covered 
and set away, and whenever ham is wanted, it is 
only necessary to take out a few pieces and finish 
the cooking, in less then five minutes—with no 
trouble or time wasted in hunting up and sharpen- 
ing the knife and saw. We can testify that in 
the case refered to, the hams were as sweet and 
tender as could be desired. The method appears 
to be worthy of general adoption.—We may add 
here, that nine out of ten housekeepers cook ham 
too much to leave it either palatable or digestible. 
It has not a raw taste, if barely heated well through. 
By the above method of preserving, the salting 
and smooking need only be carried to just the 
desired point to make them most palatable. 
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Hints on Cooking, ete. 
—_—. 

Green Corn Pudding.--Contributed to 
the Agriculturist by N. Burwell, Litchfield Co., 
Conn.: Take 12 good sized ears of corn, grate or 
shave it off thin, add to it 2 quarts of milk, 1 cup 
of sugar, a small piece of butter, 2 eggs well beat- 
en ,1 teaspoonful salt, 1 of saleratus, and spice with 
nutmeg. Bake 3 hours. 


Cooking Peas.—Contributed to the Agri- 
culturist by Mrs. 8. Hubbard, Switzerland Co., Ind, 
Gather and shell the peas at night, and put them in 
cold water, in which you have previously thrown a 
handful of salt. In the morning pour off the water 
and put them in boiling water. Let them stew for 
35 minutes, and then put in 1¢ cupful of sweet 
cream, with a piece of butter the size of an egg, and 
a tablespoonfal of flour. Stew for5 minutes long- 
er—send to the table hot, and you have a dish fit 
for an epicure. ‘ 


** Blackberry Flummery.’? — Contrib- 
uted to the Agriculturist by a ‘Jersey Farmer’s 
Daughter.” Stew blackberries, moderately sweet- 
ened with sugar or molasses, until seft; mix a 
thickening of flour and water, and stir into the 
berries, Continue stirring while it boils, until the 
whole becomes incorporated into a mass just sufii- 
ciently thick to pour into moulds; when cold turn 
out for dessert—to be eaten with milk or cream. 
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‘o Preserve Tomatoes.—Contributed 
to the Agriculturist by M. A. Goodale, Suffolk Co., 
N. Y. For 7 lbs. of ripe tomatoes, use half their 
weight of finely pulverized sugar. Stew 1¢ pound 
of green ginger root in water until soft. Remove 
the skins from the fruit without scalding. Dissolve 
4nd boil the sugar in a little water until it is thick, 
then put in the tomatoes, and take from the fire. 
When cool, skim them out, heat the syrup, throw 
in the fruit, until the process is repeated three 
times. Then add all together, and boil gently until 
done. Let the syrmp become thick before the to- 
matoes are putin it. Seal the jars with paste made 
of rye flour, wet with cold water, and keepin a dry 
place. This will keep all Winter. 


Plam Catsup.—Contributed to the Agri- 
culhhiviet by Mrs. B. F. Sharp, Geauga Co., 0. Boil 
togethier for two hours, 9 Ibs. plums, 6 Ibs. sugar, 
and 8 pts. vinegar. Just. before removing from the 
fire, one tablespoonful each of allspice, cloves, 
and cinnamon. Keep in small jars well corked. 
The same directions will answer for currants or 
gooseberries, , 


Cottage Pudding.—Contributed to the 
Agriculturist by Mré. 8. C. Frye, Merrimac Go., N 
H. Mix 214 tablespoofuls of melted butter, 1 cup 
of white sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup of sweet milk, 1 pint 
of flour, 1 teaspoonful of soda and 2 of cream 
of tartar; flayor with lemon. Bake in a moderate 
oven & hour. , 

Sauce, for this or other puddings: 1 egg, 8{ cup 
of butter, 114 cups white sugar, 14 glass wine, 2 
tablespoonfuls of cream. Set a dish containing it 
in a vessel of hot water, and stir half an hour. 
[Many a man has come to dissipation and to a 
drunkard’s grave, by having a taste for alcohol 
formed while eating a mother’s or wife’s good wine 
and brandy sauces.—ED.]} 


Economy Cakes. — Contributed to the 
Agriculturist by Mrs. Harue, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 
Take 1 quart of mashed potatoes, 1 egg, 14 teacup 
wheat flour, a tablespoonful of butter, and add 
milk to form a thick batter. Season with pepper 
and salt. Mix all well together; make into cakes 
8{ inch thick, and fry brown where meat was pre. 
viously fried. These can be recommended. 


Cream of Tartar Cake.—Contributed 
to the Agriculturist by Lizzie Field, Orleans Co., 
Vt. Take 3 cups of sugar, 3eggs, 1¢ cup of butter, 
1 cup new milk, 44 teaspoonful of soda, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, and 4 cups of flour. Mix 
the cream of tartar with the flour, and the soda 
with the milk, and add a little salt. Season to 
taste. Bake in shallow tins, and cut in squares, 


Paff Cake.—Contributed to the Agricultur- 
ist by “Martha.” Take 2 cups of white sugar, 3 
eggs, 1 scant cup of butter, 1 cup of sweet milk, 1 
teaspoonful of saleratus, 2 of cream of tartar, 8 cups 
of flour, Flavor to taste, Stir together at once. 


Waluable Recipes.—fFor preserving the 
complexion: temperance. For whitening the 
hands: honesty. To remove stains: repentance, 
For improving the sight: observation. The most 
valuable ring: the home circle. For improving 
voice: civility. The best rouge: modesty. The 
best eye-water: charity. A cure for deafness: at- 
tention. A mixture to clear the throat: cheerfal- 
ness. A wash for wrinkles; contentment. A gen- 
eral beautifier: contentment. 

Toe AppLe-Piz Mevon.—Our experience with 
this has not been favorable, but occasionally a sub- 
scriber commends it. L. 0. Cook, Saratoga Co. 
N. Y., writes, “it is an excellent substitute for ap- 
ples, when you ‘get the knack’ of using it. For 
pudding I believe any one would prefer it to rice. 
It makes excellent sweet pickles.” Perhaps our 
corespondent will do a favor by giving her “ knack” 
to the readers of the Agriculturist. 





Marryine A GARDENER.—An English writer, in 
his advice to young married women, says that their 
Mother Eve married a gardener. But he forgot to 
add, that in consequence of the marriage, the gar, 





dener “lost his situation,” 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE PETS. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Young Animals—Curious Traits. 


“This is Miss Daisy, Master Nero, and you must be 
very kind to her,” is what the lad in the picture appears 
to be saying, by way of introducing his pets to each oth- 
er. The animals are both evidently pleased with their 
owner, and under his training will doubtless be very good 
friends to each other. This managing of pets is one of 
the pleasantest and most interesting things for young 
people in the country. It will surprise you to discover 
how much such creatures may be taught, and to notice 
the traits of character they will show. By a little care, 
while young, animals of the most opposite natural qual- 
ities may be brought to live together on the best of terms. 
The writer has seen a dog, a lamb, and a kitten, frolick- 
ing together by the hour. Recently he was much inter- 
ested by the conduct of a dog which was apparently at- 
tacking achicken. He seemed to be biting it with the 
intention of making a meal of it; but on closer examina- 
tion it proved that the chicken had been hurt in some way, 
and the dog. was carefully trying to set it upon its feet. 
Failing in this, he lay down beside it, and commenced 
licking its wounded leg. A correspondent of the Agri- 
culturist, “ Lex,” relates the following incident. About 
a month since, two cats had each a “ family” within a 
few days of each other. All the kittens were drowned 
except two of each set, which, with their respective 
mamas, were snugly settled in a couple of boxes in the 
same room. On-the following day, both families entire— 
or rather what remained of them— were found coiled up 
together in the same box. They were not disturbed, and 
thenceforward the two mothers ceased to recognize any 
distinction between the two pairs of kittens. They would 
alternately nurse the whole lot, or both affectionately en- 
twined together, divide the “labor of love,” just as the 
kittens, lying snugly between them, would happen to turn 
to the one or the other. But this is not all. Eddie 
brought a couple of young squirrels from the woods, 
which soon became very gentle. In less than two days, 
both were found in the box among the cats and kittens, 
drawing from either or both the maternal fonts, upon a 
like footing of equality and community with that previ- 
ously enjoyed by the kittens! The old cats seemed to 
acquiesce fully in the arrangement, and so it proceeded 
for a couple of weeks, until one of the squirrels was ac- 
cidentally killed. The other, having the freedom of the 
house, is now a romping playmate of both cats and kit- 
tens, who continue untformly to treat him as “ one of the 
family.” Many such incidents have come to.our knowl- 
edge, showing that this department of natural history is 
not one of the least interesting that can be studied. Our 
young readers, especially in the country, can find almost 
endless amusement in experimenting upon it, and at the 
same time, the patience and kindness they will. be re- 
quired to exercise in order to be successful, will have a 








happy influence on their own dispositions and characters, 
and teach them forbearance toward: their own fellows. 





An Eccentric Physician.—Anecdote. 


A friend relates for the Agriculturist, the following an- 
ecdote of a skillful physician, Dr. M—, who is still 
practising in Rhode Island. He had a way of doing things 
all his own, and no one could tell beforehand, ** where 
he would come out.” On one occasion he was called to 
perform a very important surgical operation on a young 
man living in the country. Arriving there he found col- 
lected a large number of neighboring farmers and others, 
who had come from curiosity to witness the operation. 
He observed that the house was scantily furnished, and 
other evidences of the poverty of the family were appa- 
rent, and he inquired whether the mother, a widow, was 
ready to pay the $50 which he should charge. She re- 
plied that she could not at present, but would do so as 
soon as possible. The doctor immediately informed the 
bystanders, that he would do nothing until the money 
was paid, and asked them if they could not make up the 
amount. This was soon done, but not without many 
condemnations of the hard-hearted doctor, who, however, 
paid no attention to the remarks, but immediately went 
on with his work, which he performed successfully. As 
soon as it was over, he stepped up to the mother, and re- 
marking “‘ the boy will need some things before he gets 
well,” slipped the $50 into her hand, and was off before 
he could hear her thanks, or the loud praises of those 
who had just been denouncing him asa grasping miser. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Garden—No. 6. 


Perhaps it will be best for our young friends, before 
they read this garden talk, to look over again the les- 
sons for July and August. We wish you to be perfectly 
familiar with what is said in July, about the Flax flower. 
We have taken the Flax as our starting point, our model 
flower, and you can not have its structure or the “way 
it is got up,” as people sometimes say, too thoroughly by 
heart. We there showed you the floral envelopes—the 
calyx and corolla, and the essential organs—the stamens 
and pistils —in their relations to one another. In August 
we endeavored to show you how this plan of the flower 
is varied to produce other shapes, and illustrated this in 
various ways. We showed you, by means of the Toma- 
to and Morning Glory, that a variety of forms could be 
produced by the union or growing together of the parts of 
the corolla, and that in the Pea we had a very different 
looking flower, by the unequal size of the petals, and the 
partial union of two of them. In this lesson we wish to 
continue to show the variations from the Flax, our pat- 
tern flower, and to have you see that other parts, besides 
those of the corolla, can unite more or less into one piece. 
If you examine the calyx of the Pea, you will see that 








the seated or ea are joined earthen. So you see that 
by merely uniting the parts of the calyx and of the corol- 
la in different degrees, we get a great variety of fashions, 
But this kind of union is not confined to these parts, it 
extends to the stamens and pistils. The flower of the 
Tomato will show you one kind of union of the corolla, 
if you gently separate the stamens, the anthers will be 
found to be joined together by a thin film or skin. The 
Pea shows the union of 
the stamens in a much 
more striking manner, 
Carefully pull off the pe- 
tals of a Pea, and you 
will find that the stamens 
are joined together, not 
this time by their anthers, but by their filaments. So 
you see that there are two different ways by which sta- 
mens can be united. The united stamens of the Pea 
‘ .., «sort of tube which encloses the pistil, but the tube 
is not a perfectone. There are ten stamens, but one of 
these is not joined to the rest, and with a little care you 
can separate it, leaving nine stuck together and one free. 
(Fig. 27.) These will answer for illustrations of the sev- 
eral different ways in which the stamens are united. 
Union between the pistils is very common. We have 
not said a great deal about the pistii thus far, but this is 
a most important part of the flower, 
and we shall say more of it by and 
by. The pistils vary greatly in num- 
ber; in the Pea we have but one, and 
in the Flax we have five, but they are’ 
united into a solid body by their ova- 
ries, though their styles are distinct, 
(Fig. 28.) The pistil of the Morning 
Glory consists really of three single 
pistils joined together not only by their 
ovaries, but by their styles also. There 
are generally as many cells or divi- 
sions in the ovary as there are pistils 
joined together, and when we cut the 
ovary of the Morning Glory across, 
and find three partitions (fig. 29), we 
may be safe in concluding that it is 
not a simple pistil, but one formed by 
the joining together of three so com- — 
pletely as to appear like one. In Fig. 28.—Pistin 
these different illustrations we have OF FLAX. 
shown the union of parts of the same kind with one an- 
other, as of petals with petals, stamens with stamens, etc. 





Fig. 27—sTAMENS OF PEA. 





Now we wish to call your attention to a different 
kind of union, one in which the parts of one set are joined 
to those of another. This brings us to an- 
other set of forms of the flower, and those 
which often make its structure difficult 
to understand. Beginning with the floral 
envelopes, we often find the calyx and co- 
rolla cohering together, as will be seen if 
you examine the blossom of the Melon 
or Cucumber. A union may take place 
between the stamens and the corolla. If 
you split open the flower of the Morning 
Glory you will see (fig. 30) that the lower 
parts of the filaments are attached to the 
corolla. Now this kind of union may go 
on still further, and the stamens, corolla 
and calyx, all be united to the ovary. The 
Melon and Cucumber give us an illustra- 
tion of this ; here (Fig. 31) the corolla ap- 
3 pears to come out of the top of the ovary, 
yy) but really the other parts are joined to the 
= ovary and are free at the top. It is just as 

YY if the other parts of the Flax flower stuck 
F, 29. OVARY. {o its ovary and only appeared above it. 
Still other changes are produced in flowers by the absence 
of one set of parts. You will recollect that it has been 
stated that the stamens and pistils were the essential 
parts; if these are present, the floweris a perfect one, 
and will perfect its seeds 
no matter if the corolla or 
calyx or both are absent. 
There are many flowers 
which have a calyx and no 
corolla, and many others 
which have neither. Among 
our plants chosen for il- 
lustration, the Oat has 
neither calyx nor corolla, 
It is rather late for you to 
examine the flower of the Fig. 80.—cornoLLa oF THE 
Oat, but you may, per- MORNING GLORY—OPENED. 
haps find some among the stubble of the oat field. Here 
we have neither calyx or corolla, but green scaly, or 
chaffy parts called glumes. Fig. 32, will help you to un- 
derstand the flower of the Oat. Beginning below you 
have a pair of empty scales, and within these two pairs 
of scales, and inside of these pairs you will find the pis- 
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til and stamens. One of these scales usually bears a 
beard or bristle as shown on the right hand of the Oat fig- 
ure. Though the flower of the Oat has neither calyx 
nor corolla, it has both stamens and pistils, hence 
it is perfect. Where either stamens or pistils are 
absent, the flower is imperfect. In the Melon and Cu- 
cumber, ané@ all of the Squash family, the stamens are 
contained in one flower, an¢ the pistils in another. In 
each vine some of the 
flowers have stamens on- 
ly, and are staminate or 
sterile, and other flowers 
have pistils only, and 
‘are pistillate or fertile. 
Fig. 31, represents the 
pistillate flower of the 
Cucumber, and fig. 33, 
the staminate flower. 
The pistillate flower is 
easily known by its hav- 
ing its ovary apparently 
below the corolla, this 
contains no stamens. 
Fig. 31—prstiLuaTE FLower The staminate flower, 
OF THE CUCUMBER. fig. 33, has no pistil, but 
stamens only, and these in this particular family of 
plants, are not only united, but the anthers are bent up in 
a most curious manner as shown at the left hand of the 
figure. In the Melon, Cucumber, Squashes, and all 
plants of that family, we have the staminate and pistillate 
flowers both in the same plant, but there are many cases 
in which these are in separate plants, and separated still 
further, as in the Hemp, Hop, Willow, etc. Now we 
have already stated that the ovary—the lower part of the 
pistil—contained the ovules which were to become seeds, 
and that these would never be perfected unless the pol- 
len—the fine powder furnished by the anthers—came in 
contact with the stigma. When the stamens and pistils 
are beth in the same flower—as in the Flax—this contact 
of the pollen, or fertilization as it is called, can readily 








Fig. 32—FLOWER OF OAT. 


take place ; but in the case of separated flowers like the 
Melon, ete., the pollen has to be carried to some distance 
before it can reach the pistils. The pollen grains (men- 
tioned in the July lesson) are finer than the finest dust, 
and are readily blown about by the winds. This is one 
way in which pollen can pass from a staminate toa pis- 
tillate flower, but insects also play an important part. 
Bees especially, enter flowers for their sweet juices, 
which they convert into honey, and for pollen, which they 
use as food for their young. Every one has noticed how 
busy bees are among all the plants of the Squash family, 
to which the Cucumber and Melon belong. They go 
about from flower to flower in search of food, and at the 
same time they carry pollen from the staminate to the 
pistiliate flowers, and 
thus render the plant 
an important service. 
We have probably 
said enough about tite 
various shapes which 
the flower assumes, 
to enable you to find 
out in all our wild 
flowers, and in all the 
cultivated single ones 
the real position of 
the parts. General- 
ly you will find that flowers differ from the*Flax in the 
union of parts of the same kind, the unequal size of parts 
of the same kind, the union of parts of different kinds, or 
the absence of either corolla, stamens, or pistils. We do 
not expect to teach you every thing about plants in these 
lessons, but hope that you will, by a thorough study of the 
illustrations we have chosen, get such a general idea of 
plants, and see that there is so much about them that is 
worth studying, that you will, another year, take up some 
book on the subject, that will give you a more thorough 
knowledge than we can impart in these short lessons, 





Fig. 33—sTAMINATE FLOWER. 





Button-Hole Scissors. 


Here Boys, is something useful which you can make 
for your mothers and sisters, It is not a new affair, 
though most things are new toboys. The one from which 
this little picture is sketched, was made forty nine years 
ago, and is good yet! An aged friend of. ours, whose 
“Golden Wedding” occurs next April, soon after he was 
married, took an old broken-pointed pair of scissors and 

filed a notch out of each blade, 
close to the joint, as you see in 
the engraving. The ends were 
then ground off so as to leave 
about half an inch of cutting 
blade, or just enough to cut the smallest button hole. 
Larger holes can be made by a second cut with the blades, 
The next time you see mother or sister trying to make a 
button-hole with a knife or a chisel, if you can find an 
old broken pair of scissors or shears, go privately and get 
them up something convenient, like that described above. 
Be careful not to let the file touch the cutting edges to be 
left, for they should be sharp. The notches should be 
3g to Linch long, so as not tocut the edge of the cloth. 








No. 51. Mathematical Problem.—The following was 
contributed to the Agriculturist by Benjamin Albertson, 


Bucks Co., Pa., unaccompanied by-any answer. From a 
hasty examination, it appears to us that not enough con- 
ditions are given forits solution ; but we submit it to the 
mathematicians among our readers, for their decision. 
“A, B. and C., with their wives, P. Q. and R., went to 
market to buy pigs. Each man and each woman bought 
as many as they gave shillings for each pig. A. bought 
23 pigs more than Q; B. bought 11 more than P. ; also 
each man laid out 63 shillings more than his wife. Which 
two persons were man and wife ?” 





Questions to Teach Observation. 


Do cats and dogs have the same number of claws or 
nails on each foot? What is the difference in the manner 
of cattle and horses rising, after lying down? What is 
the difference in the teeth of horses and cattle? How 
many have each? How many has the sheep? Answers 
to these need not be sent in, as all can ascertain them by 
simply examining for themselves, 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles in August number, 
(page 249), No. 47. Illustrated Rebus.—He bears (or she 
bears) the palm, that ch ear full y follows duty; or, He 
bears the palm that cheerfully follows duty. No. 48, 
Arithmetical Problem. He traveis 40 miles an hour in 
going, and 25 miles an hour in returning. No. 49, Arith- 
metical Problem, has thus far received no answers by our 
readers; we therefore leave it unanswered for another 
month. Note.—In printing the answer to No. 46, last 
month, the figures were accidentally reversed. It should 
read, A, should receive $98 and 232-331; B, $171 and 99- 
331. The last figures are fractions, not cents and deci- 
mals, as some misunderstood. 





No. 52. An Enigma.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by W. Painter, Harford Co., Md. 


I’m a mystical word as you may perceive, 

And oft appertain to the daughters of Eve ; 

My pliant good nature no mortal may doubt, 
For I still am the same, tho’ you turn me about. 


If you cut me in twain each part you will find 
Is composed of materials of just the same kind. 
Divide me in three, and, if rightly disposed, 

Of a double each portion you'll find is composed. 


Though intended by Nature for care and protection, 
You would think that I oft stood in need of correction, 
For sometimes asunder I[ rudely am torn, 

And to far distant countries each portion is borne ; 


One half you will find in the far distant South, 

In a Town by a river not far from its mouth ; 
While the other (oh! shame that I thus am abused,) 
In a Town far in Europe is constantly used. 


Like true love that burns with a still constant flame, 
My beginning and ending are always the same ; 

And to make you more closely my case understand, 
I may say that my half is now fast in your hand, 





Partial List of 


PREMIUMS for 1864. 


Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to 
Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 
to the. American Agriculturist. 


(Premiums open to all—No Competition.) 


Owing to the greatly increased cost of everything con- 
nected with publishing, and our determination not to raise 
the subscription price, and not to diminish the intrinsic 
value of the paper, but rather to improve it, we had ex- 
pected to give no premiums hereafter, excepting the 
Great Strawberry which will be a premium to every sub- 
scriber, and ought to be enough to secure as many sub- 
scribers as-could be desired. But the previous plan has 
worked well, and many of those who-have obtained pre- 
miums hitherte, express a strong desire to have an oppor- 
tunity to get some of the higher premium articles. After 
looking the ground all over, and making a careful esti- 
mate, we have decided to offer one general list, as named 


‘in part below. The list of premiums .is not yet made up, 


as we have not completed our arrangements with manu- 
facturers, nor fully. tested some new articles proposed to 
be added. Next month the list will be full. . Any articles 
added to the present list, will be-at about the same terms 
as to cost, number of subscribers, etc. We solicit any 
suggestions as to the premiums, if. sent very soon. As 
many want to begin canvassing now, 80 as to take advan- 
tage of the special inducements now offered,of extra copies 
(see page 288,) and of an early place on the strawberry 
list, etc., we give the partial list of premiums this month. 
Therefore, any one desiring to do so, can: go to work at 
once, and perhaps this very month get names enough for 
a good premium. All names sent in now, get both the 
strawberries and the three extra numbers. Note that 
in allcases the five cents extra are needed when the 
“ Agriculturist Strawberry” plants are desired. This 
will, of course, be paid by the subscribers themselves. 


The names (with money for each,) can be sent in as fast 
as gathered, so that the subscribers can begin to receive 
their papers; the premium will be paid to any one as 
soon as his list is completed. BBut, let it be distinctly 
noted, we can reckon for premiums ONLY those names, 
which are marked as for Premiums when they are sent in. 
Hereafter all the seperate names thus sent and marked 
as for premiums, will be at once numbered ina special 
book, with the name of the sender, so that we can at once 
turn to a canvasser’s list, and see when it is full. 

Premium clubs need not necessarily be all at one Post- 
Office. Each list ought to contain a fair proportion of 
new names, for itis tobring the paper before new sub- 
scribers, that the premiums are in part intended. 

N. B.—Every article offered, is a good one—nothing 
second-hand or of poor make, or quality, or kind. We 
intend in all cases to deal fairly with every one, and 
esteem as special friends those who labor to promote the 
interests and circulation of this journal. 

This list may perhaps be altered or amended from time 
to time, if circumstances or change of prices, etc., require, 
but all names sent in during any month, will be reckoned 
at the premium rates announced for that month. 

We have not space to describe the premiums this month. 
Every article is really worth having. The Clothes- 
Wringer is a capital thing, and ought to be in every fam- 











ily, as a labor-saver and a clothes-saver. The other 
articles are also all excellent. 
Ty foe [22 
Table of Premiums for 1864, ez ~s $3 
ao i> a 9 z 
Names of Premium Articles, 2 ae | ad 
A—Goop Booxs—See terms below *,......... | 
B—Best Family Clothes Wringer,......... .. $700 ]] 19) 45 
C-Nonparell ashing Machine....... $16 001] 40 | 99 
D—Sewing Machine, heeler & Witson).."f4e 00}, 98 | 195 
E—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) ......$40 00 || 82 | 185 
F—Woodrnff's Mercurial Barometer......... $8 00 || 20 | 63% 
G—Woodrnft’s Mercurial Barometer......... 12 00|} 30) 94 
FIFO BORMAN, 0 ccrctztcescccossecoeced -.++ $10 00); 25 | 67 
I— Five Octave Melodeon (hbest)............. 00 || 170 | 840 
J—Four Octave Melodeon (best).......... 5 00 || 120 | 234 
K—Seven back Volumes Agricultruist, 68) Bl 64 
Six do do do ing $7 44 2) 58 
M—Five do do SE $620] 2] 49 
N—Four do do = 96 19| 42 
O—Three do do 38 72\| 16) 9 
P—Two do do = $248)) 18) 24 
—One do — do d S $i ..| is 
R—Jacob’s Portfolio Paper File... 1 50 | 1 
S—OsBorn & Hodgkinson's Paints-.... 1 50 rE 
T—Premium Cylinder Plow,. -$10 00} 33] % 
U—Eagle Plow No, 20........ e 2 i] 30) 6 
V—Hay and Straw Cutter (best ° || 2) & 
W-—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best), . $7 50 25) 8 
X—Family Lard and Wine Press............. OO! 26! St 








*Books.--Any person sending in 25 or more subs cribers, 
may select from our book list (page 285) to the amount 
of 10 cents for each name sent in at the club price of 80 
cents, or to the amount of 30 cents for each name at $1. 
(No books sent for less than 25 names). The premiuim 
books will be delivered anywhere in the United Stat 
or to the border of the British Provinces, free of al 
cost, by mail or express, Many Farmers’ Clubs havc, 
by means of this premium, obtained a goud library. 
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Agricultural Exhibitions in 1863. 
elie 

STATE FAIRS. 
Amer. Insti. New-York. -Academy Music. wee -Sept. 3—23 
Intern’! Wheat Show ....Rochester, N. Y.... 8—10 
National Horse Fair .... Hartford, Conn..... ** 8—10 
New-Jersey......... +++ Patterson peecapesvece °° B—ld 
Vermont .cososccsccee --- Rutland . . ad 
lilinois (Hort.) ......... 
lowa....e+.. 


Pennsyl. Horti. Society. ‘Pilati ana ** 15—17 
New-York .....0.000002.U Haibwebecsess °°) S095 










RS snuck ccdnce snes ae oo peeMsnicny e °° 15-18 
Canada East. 900 -c0see :: Montreal Seabee @seee. “| Deen 
Kentucky ...... . ssosee ee Louisville Souew coowe ** 2619 
- Jolarado. or parame: od City .... ** 17—18 

Canada West . he oo, *** S183 
Michigan ........ . 23—26 
California..... es escesece Sacramento ** 26—30 
EUUDES Scchegcsous feshes Decatur........Sept. 28—Oct. 2 
Indiana ...... sees ooee--Endianapolis. . Sept. 28—Oct. 4 
Pennsylvania............Norristown..... °° 29— 2 
Amer. Grape Show...... New-York....... --Oct. 1— 3 

—_—~<.— 
COUNTY FAIRS, 
MAINE. 
errr -.Farmington ....Sept. 30—Oct. 1 
Cuimberl'’d and Portl’d.. Portland .............Oct. M4— 
MASSACHUSETTS.' 

Highland ........ ......Middiefield ..... -- Sept. - — 
Worcester Co. Hort.... Worcester .......... —18 
OS re eee $5 i 
me a inpene Framingham........ °° 22— 
Hoosic Valley.......... North Adams ....... °° 22— 
Pranklin 2.00 .cceses socGreentield 2.00 cccc8e -- 24— 
Middlesex—North...... Lawell ..cccexs <‘s-. * 
DE ssbei tubs séuh pe eee *- 24— 
Worcester—West .. ... Ee ss 24— 
Worcester—Svuutheast.. Milford .......2 e002 °* 29— 
Essex...... a rer se 29— 
DEINE b.vnsed.csecege Nantucket .......... -*  29— 


Worcester—North .... 
Hampshire, Franklin, & 


Fitchburgh ........Sept. 29 Oct. 1 


Mampdes ... 2:06.05. Northampton ..... --Oct. I1— 
Worcester—South...... Sturbridge .......... » ia 
Housatonic ........ 0. .Great Barrington... °° I— 
Piymouth .-- Bridgewater ....... “Wee 
Hampshire .... .......- Northampton ....... °° I1—2 
EEE coker soevcscct EMNOUN cn%s6 vseee0 6 
oe EEE Soc NND SL Bisbee woos -  6— 
Barmstable .6. 2-00 cco MOrnstable....o.c000 °° G—F 
NI is apnnncunso Springfield.. ....... - 6—8 
I bis a Shines eke ———- Seer bes o, ie 
Hampden—East........ Palmer.. - ‘ 13— 
Plaribna’s Vineyard 0.0.62. seccse. <0ssc0ce * Oct. 20— 

CONNECTICUT. 
Windham Brooklyn ........... Sept. 22—24 





Norwich........Sept. 29—Oct. 2 
NEW-YORK. 


New-London... 












Saratoga .............Saratoga Springs....Sept. 1— 4 
ONMER uci cdc cacdioce RMB. 600 eedvocces «. ** T—10 
ROKR.» .000500:0060 ATO o.0000 cccceccce o °° Jamil 
OURS .0coses0e. sen0c0 Binghampton..... . °° 8—10 
PAONPOC ...00.s.cc0 cece Rochester .... ....06 “* §8—10 
Washington............ Saleim ..ccccccocccce °° Q—II 
eer repre S Lowville .. **  g—I1 
BUD scccne 900 cverescces Buffalo ... 16—18 
ee a ee Ovid ..... ** 16—18 
Orleans . 2.0.0 cc0e-2..- AIbION .... 2.2000 coer °° WI—I1B 
Chenango.......... ee sense sow *2? 7g 
Cattaraugus..... pokes hs seecees oos0ce °° 22—24 
St. Lawrence .... .e-CamtoM .ccsccece cece °° 2I—2Z4 
SOE» serene ST tee | 
OSWEBOD 2.02 0000 co00c0- MOZICO ......06 °° 22—24 
Duteness .... ....... os : Washington Hollow. ** 22-24 
Ee |” err ** 23—25 
OO eee edd Mountain... *°* 23—25 
Susquehanna Valley ...Unadilla ..... coccce °° D—25 
Schuyler...... soscccce. WMMING wise 0.00 * 24—26 
Chenango...........-..Norwich.. ..... Sept. 26—0el. 1 

Jefferson.. eoooees. Watertown .. . oe veg 
Cayuga .....-.. ..... -Auburn ai . 29— 1 
VC Se See s- 290—1 
a, er Batavia ....... . Sept. 30—Oct. 1 
Otsego .......... ...-..Cooperstown.... 30— 1 
SONNE 95 buses. ceases ODOR vise cvce °° B— °° I 
Delaware ....... savene ., Fae -- Sh— °° i 
Albany .......: ecccceee Albany ..... sone ** GI— °° 2 
RUINS 5 s00000900 000% Hempstead. a ees 1—2 

NEW-JERSEY. 
Glenwood, (Susq. Co.).Glenwood...........Sept. 15—17 
Burlington ........ cose Mt. Holly ..c0sec0ceceOCh 6— 7 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Susquehanna ..........Montrose.. .. Sept. 30—Oct. 1 
Wyoming sess cosceecees Wyoming.» cesses Ott, 20—22 


INDIANA. 
Fayette ........ ...++.. Connersville seeeeees Sept. 1—4 
Morgan ....... eee perce IONOR cabs concce 8—I11 
ee tet Pee a es Boil 
BODOG G cp 05 05s 5006 ORVENNS .ccscccccgce °° §5—17 
Posey... seseeeeeeeee.-New Harmony...... Oct. 6— 9 
ILLINOIS, 
Vermillion ..........-..Catlin insovnsouw allie 1— 4 
Kaan Salle . ....0.cccccc ce OUAWS . ccccccccccce 8—11 


McDonough....... »..-Macomb ........... °* Q9—I1 
De Kalb...... -De Kalb... ** 15-17 










Winnebago... .. Rockford . eve °° 15—18 
MOrgan ....seceseeess Jacksonville... .... °° 15—18 
Union... .0cccceececess WANTON... .ceceesceee °° 21—24 


BEBIDEE soi e sntwce ccnee /Millersburg . sonceces °° 22-94 
Monigomery .... + 1...-Hillsboro eosmcccescs °° BB—85 
|g ncOerageanamegpress Tremont............ Oct. 7—9 
BUR dabidiod= obs 6d: pssEOD doves, ccucenne ** 3—16 


IOWA. 


Scott........+++eeeeee+.Davenport ..........Sept. 7—11 
Floyd.....eseeeeesee+--eCharles City..... .. °° 23-24 





OHIO. 
Ashtabula.............-Jefferson ... 
BEATE 5.5. sninccccvccviccs Canton ..... 
Muskingham........... Barnsville .... 


Frankiin ...... ........Columbus.. 
PRY Coaksenens ssaabebsssnesscn °° Dee 
Highland...... Sue cesccs ENO wssescnesce °° 








SPREE cc ccbccess ose y GNU cc cccverédooe * 9—11 
WATIOR. 200002000 coccss ORRIN occa csscee °° 23-85 
Columbiana............ New-Lisbon........ °° 23—25 
eee 5, case, = * Eee 
Richland..... . ..--Mansfield ... ‘+ 29— 1 
Trumbull ..............Oak Grove. veo Sept, 20—Oct 1 
PR a aie 30— 2 
| ee Delaware ....... °° 30— “-- 
PEONTONONE 5.55 svccsssccd EEE 5005066000 “see °° 3 
BEAM vec sinwcccecsce seis PN bobs asn00s 0% e> 30— °° 2 
PICKAWAY...200. vocccoecCircleville ... «0. °° W— °° 2 
DEED ich3b Sasesn ess OOS ca5e0shes “7 Oh °-- 3 
ER. . sabteeorensescs BUM ssksencuns 7 2 ** 9 
WOE sectcuesce sob Van Wirt...... eeeee Oct. 1— 2 
Paulding ..... bes ckes ROE 02550 ones . *) tae 
Mahoning ........ o ence ROUNEMOWR cccccece °° G.. 8 
Loraine..... sae sasewede re Ey - ** 6—9 
SRV OMORE woe ccccases ce Cleveland ......6.00 -- 6—9 
WE o.s0sicccsebsdeeds CARtON cesecsccncerse °° Tou D 
MICHIGAN, 

Hillsdale and Lanawee. Hudson.........++6+ Oct. 6— 8 
i aa sss MMAR 066 iescesees i—9 
CALIFORNIA. 

Santa Clara Valley.... San Jose............Sept. 16— 
Contra Costa .......... POGHOCO ccce.e cocce °° BB 


San Joaquin .......... - SWOCKION...ccccscocce °° 22—25 
CANADA WEST. 











CII sp 0s0s 5 40950 e%o Almonte ............Sept. 15— 
DOE CHROTE. cccse. 21. RUR Sc sccsbscccccss °° Jia$6 
West Middlesex........ Strathroy .........0. Oct. I1— 
pi See ee ROD ceskcssiess **.. B= s 
Huron, (C lint. Branch,).Clinton .......0. soe °° TI 
Durham—West .... occ NOWCARE 22.0 00200 ** 89 
WISCONSIN. 
Vernon, (Bad Ax,)..... Viroqua...... wocese omg 22—24 
Green Lake ...........Berlin ......0¢ ** 23—24 
Sheboygan .... eee" gape Falls.... ** 23-24 
PEONROD casas oxen es pas NER cacsauab + ---- Oct. 5&—9 
SUNDRY COUNTIES. 
Champlain Valley...... Vergennes, (Vt)...... Sept. 16—17 
Newcastle ...... .. .-.. Wilmington,(Del)....Oct. 6— 8 
Gasconade ........... .» Herman, (Mo) ...... ‘Sept. 23—24 
King’s Co. ... cece .--- Springfield, (N. B.}.. Oct. 22— 
DAVIS ...0:6 ininneeue Farmington, (Utah). Sept. 25—26 
ln 
TOWN FAIRS. 
NEW-YORK. 
ZIOMNON 5 2000cdcnscosanTenton Palls.....0¢ — 1— 3 
WOE csamiean-seece Chatauqua......... 9—11 
Ellisburgh and one -Ellisburgh ......... °° 10—I1 
Afton, ( Co.) . Afton odes oeseeen soon °° «15—16 
Oxford, (Chenango Co.).Oxford ...... oe °° 21-23 
Harpersville bib wes eeie - Harpersville . - °° 23—24 
Brookfield, et Co.) Clockville ...... ce. ‘+ 22—24 
Hamilton, Co.) East ve ystses Oct. 6—7 
Kirtland, ‘Oneida Co.). Clinton . —aes Bee 
OHIO, a 
Twinsburgh........... Twinsburgh........ Sept. 9—11 
TWO ..050% sess pis 5 <p ES sons eee ce oben ** 20-24 
Geauga Free....... 1... Claridon Sy pre oe °° 22-24 
Conneaught............ Conneaught........ °° 23—25 
Madison, «Franklin Co.) Groveport ........0. °° 93—25 
SOR cons cc eckuesssap Garrettsville ....Sept. 29—Oct. 1 
Union, (Clinton Co.)...Blanchester.... ** 29— ** 2 


Tuscarawas Valley ....Massillon ....... ** 30— ** 2 








Business. Notices. 
G2” Lighty Cents a Line of space. 
(ALVIS 
te Pure and Economical Articles 
for Family Use.— 
Pyle’s Cream Tartar, 
Pyle’s Saleratus, 
Pyle’s Baking Soda, 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 
Housekeepers will find these articles reliable, and the 
cheapest in the end. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington-street, corner Franklin, New-York. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 

This is the best and cheapest microscope in 
the world for general use, It requires no fo- 
cal adjustment, magnifies about 100 diameters 
or 10,000 times, and isso simple that a child 
can use it. It will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on the receipt of $2.25, or with six beauti- 
ful mounted objects for $3, or with 24 objects 
for $5. Address HENRY CRAIG, 


180 Centre-st., New-York. 
A liberal discount to the trade, 


Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland, mild cli- 
mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad ; rich 
soil; fine crops; twenty acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements. Apply toCHAS K. LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N.J. Letters 
answered. Papers containing full information sent free. 




















‘The Markets. 
pee: a 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE. } 
New-York, Wednesday Morning, Aug. 19, 1863. ¢ 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THN NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 


26 days this m’th 350.000 2,361,000 2.619. 000 102,500 37,000 974,000 
24 days last m’th 552,000 2874, 000 2,769,000 48,000 28,500 1,255,000 





SALES, Flour, Wheat. Corn. lye. Barley. 
26 days this month, 303,000 2,584,000 2,197,000 81.000 

24 days last month, 411,000 2,929,000 3,866,000 95,000 11,000 
2. Comparison with same tine last year. 

RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

26 days 1843... ..350,000 2,361.000 2,619,000 102.500 37,000 974,000 
26 days 1862..... 481,000 3,270,000 2,510,000 132,000 53,000 437,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
26 days 1863...... 308,000 2,584,000 2,197,000 —_ 81,000 





26 days 1862...... 576,000 5,430,000 2,980,000 118,000 —— 
3. Exports from New-York, Jan. 1, to Aug. 19. 


Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Oats. 

Bbils. Bush. Bush, Bush. Bush. 
1868..... 1,597,421 10,123,398 6,901,661 877,801 112,375 
ORB cosscx 2) 01 18,540 12,461,076 8, 103,203 987,851 24,625 


The Domestic Produce Markets have been exceedingly 
dul! the past month, owing in part to the extreme heat, 
but especially to the great decline in the relative value 
of gold as compared with currency. We have repeatedly 
shown that the high premium on gold was directly ad- 
vantageous to farmers ; so the fall in gold disturbs nom- 
inal prices and reduces the demand for export. With the 
fall of gold the value and demand for breadstuffs to ex- 
port is diminished, The expected fall of Charleston has 
led dealers, and especially exporters, to anticipate a still 
further decline in gold, and hence they have been un- 
willing to buy breadstuffs. The tables above show the 
amount of sales, and of receipts, the latter diminished in 
part by a break in the Erie Canal. Really good lots of 
new flour, grain, and of mixed corn are yet scarce, and 
the market for these is firm....The Oats and Rye receiv- 
ed have mostly been greatly inferior, and difficult to sell. 

..Not mueh done in Barley at this season .. Cotton 
advanced moderatly, but closes tame, and prices tending 
downward .. Provisions unsettled, by fall in gold—the 
chief inquiry being for hog products.... Woot is similar- 
ly affected by gold, and buyers are shy of purchasing. 
The auction sales in Boston August ath,and in New- 
York Aug. 12th, were spritiess ; the sales at low rates.. 
.. Hops are in good request at full prices, owing to nn- 
favorable reports from the chief growing districts... Hay 
scarce, in good demand, and at firmer rates. North River 
Bale Hay closes buoyantly at 90c. @ $1.15 per 100 Ibs.... 
Tobacco has been more freely purchased at easier prices 

In most other Agricultural products the transactions 
have been limited. The table below will show the 
changes in prices and the present rates, 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
July 18, August 19, 
FLovur—Super to Extra _— $100 @550 $88 @52% 












@ 
Superfine Western.. 400 @450 38 @4 35 
Extra Western... 500 @900 450 @38 69 
Extra Genesee.. 560 @7 25 530 @7 00 
Super, to Extra Southern §80 @900 52% @8% 
Rye Frour—Fineand Srrer, 3 40 @ 5 20 340 @ 52% 
Cg oT ee 400 @ 440 390 @ 430 
Ww ueaT—All kinds of White.. 140 @160 1 27K%@ 1 45 
All kinds of Red.............+. 0S @1 32 8 @ 130 
Corn—Yellow. ...... .. c< m¥%e@ 7 60 @ 4% 
Mixed... * *e00 64 @ 66 6 @ 68 
OaTe—W estern.. onan 3 @ 5 5 @ 61 
State. ......0. niseted 5b @ 2 @ & 
i eer re 9 @1 03 80 @ 
aoe SO ere - Nominal. Nominal 
BEANs— per bushel 200 @330 @ 33 


Co" rron—Middlings, per Ib... « 60 
Hops, crop of 1862, per Ib.... 14@ 2 15 @ 2 








FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. Ib. 48 @ 50 48 @ 58 
SrED—Clover, per > bs a nantes Nominal, 14%@ 
Timothy, per bushel.. ... Nominal. 1 8iK@ 2 25 
Fiax, per bushel........ ° Nominal. 210 @24 
Svear—Brown, per ID. ...... 9 @ 12% 9@ 8 
MOLASSES, New-( : anpeade 3 @ 48 3 @ 45 
CorFEE. Kio, per Ib 27 @ MK Bee BW 
Tonacco—Kentucky,&e,p. Ib. 12 @ 30 9 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, per lb. 10 @ 40 15 @ 4& 
Woo_—Domestic fieece, p. bb. 6 @ 80 0 @ 
Domestic, pulled, per lb....... 55 @ 7% 5%e@ TT 
Wool, California, unwashed.. 2% @ 55 3 ® 
TALLOW, per ID..........++.4++ 10 0K@ 

Or Cake, per tun. 35 00 @4500 38 @44 00 
Pork—Mess, per bbl .- BB @ 25 @13 874% 
Prime. per bbl... .. -- 1100 @112% 1050 @10% 
BEEF—Plain mess. ..... oe 950 @11% 100 @12 3 
LARD, in bbls. per Ib ........ 94@ 10 9%@ 10% 
Butr eR— Western, - lb.. 4@ lj 14@ 17% 
State, per Ib... veenees ib @ 2 16 @ 
CHEESE... ....0sesseeeee cee eee 9@ il 8 @ 11% 
Broom Corn—per B........... 8 @ 10 8 @ 0 
Eaas—Fresh, per dozen.. 18 @ 20 4@ 16 
PouLtTRY—Fowls, per Ib. 10 @ 16 6 @ 18 
Ducks, per pair.........+ aye 100 @17 
Geese, €Ach ........ ceccsseee- 10 @150 
Turkeys, per Ib.. ......-...... 8 @ 10 188 @ Ww 
PoTaTors—Dy kman, p. oe $00 @350 150 @200 
Mercers, per Dbl...........+. 350 @400 1% @200 
Sweet Delaware per Dbl..... 6 50 
TuRNIPS—huta baga, perbbl 150 @175 125 @150 
Ontons, Red & Yellow p.bbl. 300 @825 350 
CaBBAGES, per 100............ 400 @600 400 @600 
Drizep APPLEs, per Ib....... ° 4@ 6% 5 @ 7 
Drizep Pgacurs, per Ib-...... 15 @ 16 5 @ 16 
PEACHES, choice per basket. 150 @1% 
Peaches, common a 3 @138 
APPLES, choice, per bbl...... 250 @350 
Apples, common, per bbi. 125 @ 200 
PEARS, Bartlett, per Dbdl.. 10 00 @15 00 
Pears, common, per bbt!.. 17% @50 
PumpKIns, Cheese, per 100... 8 00 @12 00 
TOMATOES, per bushel..... . 5 @ 


N. W. Live Stock Markets.—The Cattle 
markets have been fairly supplied during the past five 
weeks, the average being 5,247 head per week. With a 
lessened demand in hot weather the city prices fell Xe. 
per lb. the second week and Ic. more at ‘the next market. 
Only 3,900 bullocks were received during the next week, 
and prices went up Ic. without supplying the demand, 
For the week ending August 18th the vet f large number 
of 6,302 were received, and over 6,000 sold at a decline of 
Xe. from the previous week. This was the largest sup- 
ply since September of last year. Prices ranged from 10c. 











il 
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to 10%4c. per Ib. estimated dressed weight for prime 
animals ; 83¢c.(@9%e. for fair to good, 6c.(@8c._ for very 
poor to ordinary, the average of all sales being 834c., 
making a decline of 1}¢c. for the month. 


Sheep and Lambs.—The average receipts 
amount to 12,509 per week. They have been selling well 
at nearly uniform rates; or 5¢.@5%c. per lb. live weight, 
for ordinary to prime sheep—a few 6c. Lambs are worth 
71¢.(@8e., and if extra fat,9c. Store sheep for Fall and 
Winter feeding are selling at $3}¢(@4}¢ each. 

ive Hogs.—Receipts average 9,352 for the 
past five weeks. They have been selling slowly during 
the extreme hot weather. Aug. 18th, prime corn-fed 
hogs were worth 4(@4e., and still-fed 334¢ per lb. live 
weight, a decline of more than lc. per lb. this month. 


The W eather—Has been hot, and showery, 
for most of the month—just adapted to make corn grow. 
A good deal of thunder. Our daily notes, condensed, 
read: July 22 to 24, clear, warm—25, cloudy, heavy rain 
at night—26, clear, hot. 00°—27, showers—28, clear, hot, 
thunder shower at night—29 to 31, warm, with showers 
each day August 1 to 5, clear, hot, the mercury 
reaching 94° in the shade on the 3d—6, hot, with heavy 
thunder shower—7, clear, warm—8, 9, thunder showers— 
10, clear, hot—11, thunder shower—12 to 15, clear, cool- 
er—16, heavy thunder shower—17, light rain—18 to 20, 
clear, fine, moderately cool. 

Rain Fall for July, 8.76 inches—a very large quan- 
tity for one month. The Barometer ranged from 29.50 to 
30.10, 

Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 

{Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain—s, snow.] 
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Back Volumes & Numbers For Sale. 


We have complete sets of Vols, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, both 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs, 
PRICES AT THE OFFICE, 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, unbound... .....06-6 $1,00 cach, 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, DoUN.........e0008 $1.50 each. 
PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
(They can not go unpaid.) 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, unbound .......-0005 $1.24 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, Dowd... .........00.++.$2.00 each, 

Binding.—Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul- 
turist) for 50 cents a volume, 

PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, ete., gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols. 12, to 21 
inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can not go by mai. 











Circulation of the Agriculturist. 


Beyond all doubt or controversy, the circu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist to regue- 
lar subscribers, is many thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World, no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is ready at all times to sub- 
stantiate this statement by comparing books. 


Avbvertisements, 


SY ee ee 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TE RMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of = for each insertion, 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column, 
&@™ Business Notices, Kighty cents per line of space, 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cenis per line ot space for each insertion, 
In both English and German, Fifty-five cents per line, 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 
¢2* Business Notices, teoenty cents a line, 














SEW ARD FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Hon. Wm. 
H, Seward, President—Miss, Mary E. Hotchkiss, Principal. 
Winter Session opens October 19th, Board and tuition—Eng- 
lish and French, $140 per year. 
Location Florida, Orange Co., N. Y. 
References Rey. Janies Eells, D.D. Brooklyn and R. G, Pardee 
699 Broadway, New-York. 


AGENTS 


WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL WOODRUFF'S PATENT 
PORTABLE BAROMETERS, 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro’, N. H. 


A GARDNER (married—German) who thorough- 
ly understands every branch of gardening, care of houses, 
laying out grounds, and can give good references, desires a 
situation. A. M. HENNING. Hoboken, N, J. 
WANTED—By a young man 20 years of age, a 

situation with an intelligent Fruit Grower to learn the 
business, Address, Box 2812, N. Y. P. O. 














J, C. Taylor, Holmdel, N. J., Breeder of Webb South Down Sheep, 





Would say to the readers of the Agriculturist, after 15 years experience, that no sheep for mutton, wool, easy keepin 
and as a cross, either to produce wethers or early lambs for the butcher, can equal the South Down, and that no South 
Downs have reached the perfection of the Webb South Down, Having made it my constant aim to stand ahead of all other 
breeders for 9 years past, and procured of Mr. Webb his very choicest stock animals ed much effort and fabulous prices, 

e 


I now claim to have a flock that has no superior in England or America, and now 0 


r rams, ewes, ram lambs, and ewe 


lambs for sale, at prices according to quality and age, from $22 to $150 cach. 

Wishing to show my flock to All; Persons leaving either New-York or Philadelphia at 6 A. M.,on Camden and Amboy 
R. R. for Freehold, can reach my lace at 11 A.M., examine my sheep 2 hours, and reach either city the same evening. The 
Keyport boats now leave foot of Robinson-st. at 4 P, M., in a few weeks at 3 P. M. 


Inquire at Agriculturist office of H. B. LANE. 








Saratoga Springs Remedial 
Institute. 


THIS INSTITUTION WAS ESTABLISHED TO MEET 
the wants of a class of Patients who feel the necessity of 
leaving their homes for medical aid. Its location was 
chosen in view of the medicinal advantages of the Springs. 

Since graduating at the New-York Medical University, we 
have availed ourseives of the facilities found only in our 
large cities for the study of disease, and have given special 
attention to those of Women ; also, of the Throat, Heart, and 


ungs. 

As medical practitioners we treat all diseases; but Chronic 
Affections claim our Bho mmysece attention. 

While this isnot a Water-cure, the invalid will find_a good 
gymnasium, and all the facilities of a well-conducted scien- 
tific Hydropathic Establishment. 

The home reputation of a physician should be the basis of 
public confidence, For a fuller knowledge of the Institute, 
we refer to our Circular, and the reliable citizens of our 
village, 

The medical profession are invited to acquaint themselves 
with the Institution. 

8. S. STRONG, M. D., psvenes Springs, 
8. E. STRONG, M. D., N.Y. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. Bishop E. 8. Janes, D. D., New- 
York; Rev. Bishop M. Simpson, D, D,, Evanston, IIL; Rev. E. 
Nott, D. D., LL. D., President of Union College, Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y.; Rev. Abel Stevens, LL. D., N. Y; Rev, John Wood- 
bridge, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Hon, J, B. McKean, Sarato- 
ga Springs, N Y. 





Canvassing Agents 


wanted in 
ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
KETTELL’S ENGLISH AND GERMAN 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 


The business will pay. For terms address 
N. C. MILLER, 3 Park Row, New-York. 


Wanted ! Serap Iron, Old Boilers and Old Iron 
Machinery. 


The subscribers will pay cash for any quantity of wrought 
or cast scrap iron, old boilers and oid iron machinery ; deliv- 
ered at their Warehouse 28, 50 and 32 Terrace-st., Buffalo, or 
at_ their Rolling Mill and Nail Factory, Black Rock, N, Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 1863, PRATT & CO. 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorongh 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the number 
of over 1200, 

The Horsk Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequaled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information, with cuts, prices, &c., or call 
ard examine personally, e 

Orders prom 7 attended to, b aidmecting 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. I. 











Hiighland Nurseries. 


100,000 Standard Apple trees 6 to 8 feet. 
50,000 Dwarf Apple trees 50,000 Standard Pears. 
50,000 Dwarf Pears. 250,000 Standard Cherries, 
20,000 Dwarf Cherries, ,000 Plums. 

50,000 Peaches—Stocks of all kinds, Roses—Vines—and all 

Nursery products at the very lowest rates 
Address COWLES, ROBERTS & CO. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 








PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Progen 
of Hogs that have taken State and United States Premi- 
ums sent by Express to all parts of the United States, Ca- 
nada, Cubaand South America. Address N, P, BOYER & CO, 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Penn, 


ARM IMPLEMENTS of every variety 

of most approved patterns—Threshing Machines, Fan 
Mills, Corn Shellers, Hay and Stalk Cutters, Cider Mills and 
Presses, Wheel Barrows, Carts, Waggons, &c, 
Seeds—Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds— Choice and 

reliable, 
Seed Wheat and Rye.—Grass Seeds, very choice. 
Guano, Bone Dust, Phosphates, &., &¢e., 

Orders filled for every variety Trees, Plants and Roots, 
Bulbous Roots of all kinds. 4 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 
23 Fulton st., near Fulton Market, N, Y. 


POTATO DIGGERS. 


CHICHESTER’S combined Hilling, Hoeing and Potato 
Digging Machine. Price $25. 
BYRAM'S combined Potato Digger and Double Mould- 
board Plow. Price $7. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


Cider Mill Screws. 


We are making THE CHEAPEST AND BEST CIDER MILL 

SCREWS IN THE WORLD. Whole length, 4 feet. Length 

of thread 3} feet. Diameter of screw, 4 inches, Weight, in- 
} ai g p 4 aA 


r Price, b yi each, ress 
COWING & CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Cider and Wine Mills. 
KEYSTONE, EMERY’S & HUTCHINSON’S PATENTS. 


80 
WINE PRESSES, from $5 to cy 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


IDER PRESS SCREWS.—Five feet long, four 

inches in diameter. These powerful screws bring out 

a third more juice than portable presses. OLD Prices, Send 

$5 +. Gen si Made by L. M, OLD, Poughkeepsie (N, 
.) Foundry. 


H UTCHINSON’S IMPROVED FAM- 
ILY WINE and CIDER MILL. 
PRICE $18, Sold by 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & ©O., 
66 Courtlandt-st., New-York 


Rossa OR base MATS, SELECTED EX- 
t . 
TWINES, HAY ‘ROPES, &c, suitable for Redd 7 aie 
for sale in lots to suit, by D. W. MAN WARING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York. 


Grapes for the Million. 


ROGER’S HYBRIDS Nos. 4, 15, and 19, The largest 
lot in the State from wood of Mr. Rogers, Also buds of same 
at best rates. Also Concords for Vineyards or in smaller 
lots, Also 20 other pular varietics, “All unsurp 
quality and price. nd for trade list, 


LINDLEY & HIN 
“Bridgeport Nursery” Bridgeport Conn. 
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FRUIT TREES, &c, &. 
AT LOW PRICES. 


FROST & CO., GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, 
N. Y., offer for the Fall of 1863 and Spring of 1864, a well 
grown and large stock of StanpaRD and DwakF FRvuItT 
Trees of all kinds, Also an immense quantity of SMALL 
Fruits, including an extensive collection of the rarer sorts 
of NATIVE Grapgs;—also of ORNAMENTAL TREES, includ- 
ing a large stock of varioussizes of Harpy EVERGREENS; 
also Survuss, Roses, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, &C. 

Their Nurseries comprise upwards of THREE HUNDRED 
ACRES, se that they are enabled to farnish the ENTIRE 
orders of their correspondents fully and satisfactorily, and 
at the LOWEST MARKET RATEs for plants of the best quality. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRicepD CATALOGUES: No.1, of Fruits, No. 2, 
of Ornamental Trees, &c., and No.4, Wholesale List, are sup- 
plied to applicants upon receipt of a Scent postage stamp 
for each. Their WHOLESALE CATALOGUE for the FaLL OF 
1863, is now ready for distribution. All communications 
promptly noticed. Address 

FROST & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
RARE CHANCES OFFERED. 


200,000 Choice Fruit Trees, Vines, etc., for 
sale, of varied size to suit customers. 

The subscriber calls attention to his unusually large stock 
of well grown trees now on hand, and especially to the pre- 
sent stock of the STANDARD FRUIT, APPLE, which is the 
sangent and finest ever offered at these Nurseries. 

ith twenty years of experience, by careful observation 
and judicious selections, he believes he is able to judge and 
furnish what will suit his customers, as well as_ the varied 
soils and localities, in which trees may be wanted, There is 
also special attention paid to local varieties, adapted to 
Southern and Central Pennsylvania, many of which have 
proven themselves more valuable, than sorts originating in 
a climate differing so widely from these sections, 

Ile is also preparing a list of CLUB PRICEs for those who 
purchase direct from the proprietor, offering rare induce- 
ments for neighbors to join together and get trees consider- 
A under the regular retail prices. 

This mode is adopted for those who may not have an op- 
portunity to purchase from his regularly authorized agents, 
and hold a mistrust towards the too numerous tree venders 
spread over the land. 

The frequent use made of his name and establishment 
by strangers, to effect sales where the reputation of the 
nursery is known, compels him to warn all not to purchase 
—as coming from these Nurseries—stock offered by PRE- 
TENDERS, who do not hold an authority from the proprietor. 

Local or stationed agents will be accepted, but neither 
traveling nor stationary ~~ inquiries will receive notice, 
unless the parties produce satisfactory reference as_to their 
honesty in dealing with customers and employer. Send for 
Catalogues and priced List, which contain inducements not 
before offered by him. ABUNDANT AND TRUSTWORTHY RE- 
FERENCE WILL BE FURNISHED TO ALL WHO ARE STRANG- 
ERS TO THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

DAVID MILLER, Jr., 


ddress 
Cumberland Nurseries, Carlisle, Pa, 








Delaware Grapes. 


Aiter some years of experiment, the subscribers have 
adopted a mode by which they can produce plants of this 
valuable grape with abundant fibrous roots at the following 
very low rates: 

ist Class, r 100. 2nd Class, $15 per 100. 
$200 per ih” i $100 per ‘ob, ° 

Of these one year old, they can furnish 50,000 deliverable in 
October and November.—g#™ These vines are not grafts, but 
are raised direct from cuttings. 

Those who wish to plant largely will do well to examine 
this Stock before purchasing, and to send their orders early 
as the demand last year exceeded the supply. 

Those who wish can also see THREE ACRES of Dela- 
ware Vineyard in full growth. 

CONCORD and other Grapes furnished by the 100 or 1000. 

Address PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Our stock of DELAWARE, CONCORD, DIANA, HART- 
FORD PROLIFIC, CREVELING, ELSINBERG, HERBE- 
MONT, LOGAN, TO KALON, UNION VILLAGE, CUYA- 
HOGA, REBECCA, ANNA, TAYLOR or BULLIT, and all 
the other leading kinds, is unsurpassed any where in the 
country. 

Parties wishing to purchase, and who cannot visit our 
grounds, to examine our vines and vineyards, where all the 
above, and many other kinds may be seen in fruit, would do 
well to send for our NEW PRICE LIST, which will be sent 
to all applicants free of charge. 





J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


New Japan Grape. 


Although their stock is small the subscribers dgsire to 
disseminate as soon as possible the valuable 


YEDDO GRAPE, 


They will therefore dispose of a few plants to the first who 
apply. The plants will be cut down to two eyes and their 


price will be 
TEN DOLLARS EACH. 
PARSONS & CU.,, 
Flushing, New-York, 


GUPEKIOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS of almost 
over are, atlow figures. Send for a list of prices, 
SAMUEL L, ALLEN, Cinnaminson, Burlington Co., N. J. 





Address 











FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1863. 


Ellwanger & Barry 


Have the pleasure to announce that they are, as usual, pre- 
pared to offer for the Fall trade, the largest and most com- 
plete stock of well grown FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES in the United States, 


Planters, Nurserymen, and Dealers 


are invited to inspect the stock, and consult the catalogues, 
which give prices and terms, 


The following Catalogues will be sent to applicants, pre- 
paid, upon the receipt of postage stamps, as follows, viz. : 
For Nos.1 and 2 ten cents each; for No. 3 five cents, for 
No, 4 three cents. 
— 1—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruit 
rees, 
No. 2—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna- 
mental Trees, 
No. 3—A Catalogue,of Green-House and posting Plants, 
st 


No. 4—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade . 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurserigs, Rochester, N. Y. 


PARSONS & CO. 


Offer a large variety of thrifty and well grown 


FRUIT TREES, 


embracing standard and dwarf APPLES, PEARS, CHER- 
RIES, PLUMS, and PEACHES, as well as all the smaller 


Fruits and Grape Vines, 
AT AS 


LOW PRICES 


as prior to the advance in the market. 
They also invite attention to their fine stock of 


EV ERG REENS, 


of which they are now planting and selling large numbers, 
in this the most suitable period of the year for lifting. 
Their stock of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


for Streets and Lawns,and of FLOWERING SHRUBS, is 
large and in great variety. For Catalogues address at 
FLUSHING, near New-York. 


REID’S NURSERIES, 


ELIZABETH, NEW-JERSEY. 


For sale this Fall, a general assortment of Nursery 
Stock consisting of 
APPLES 








Standard and Dwarf. 
Ss do, 


CHERRIE it do, 
PEARS do. do, 
PLUMS do, do, 
PEACHES do. do. 


Apricots and Nectarines, Grape Vines, Native and Foreign, 
Figs, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Strawberries, &c., &c. 

The collection of Fruits cultivated are extensive and em- 
brace allthe different varieties that have been found of value 
as well as those of late introduction. 

The ornamental department is also extensive, consisting 
of Shade Trees and Ornamental Shrubs, with a fine collec- 
tion of Evergreens. 

The above can be furnished in any quantity and of various 
sizes, suitable for Lawn or Park planting. Also a large stock 
of Evergreens, and Deciduous plants for Hedges or Nursery 
planting, all of which will be sold at low rates. 

Orders by mail addressed to the undersigned or left at the 
Nursery will have prompt attention. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of atamtp. 

DAVID D. BUCHANAN, Superintendent. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


We offer a large stock at low rates of 


APPLE, PEAR, CHERRY, PLUM, and PEACH TREES of 
superior growth and quality. « 

Also NATIVE GRAPE VINES, consisting of Concord, Hart- 
ford Prolific, Delaware, Diana, Rogers _o C., &C, 

STRAWBERRIES—Triomphe de Gand, Austin Seedling, and 
other popular varieties. 

A large s = of Forest and Evergreen Trees, and Hedg- 
ng Plants. 

1,000,000 Apple Seedlings from one to three years old. 

50,000 Sugar Maple Seedlings two years old. 

Those wishing to purchase will find it for their interest to 
either examine our stock or communicate with us. Cata- 
logues sent to applicants, STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 

ew Canaan, Ct., August 10th, 1863, 


Magnolia Acuminata. 


Having been fortunate in raising a very large stock of this 
noble and beautiful tree, the finest of all American forest 
trees, we are able to offer it at very low rates by the dozen, 
100 or 1000—from four to eight feet in height. Prices given 
on application. ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

Sept. 1. 1863. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


BULBS 
For Fall Planting. 


My Annual Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
BULBS—HYACINTHS, CROCUSES, TULIPS, 
JAPAN LILIES, &c. &e., is now published and will 
be sent free to all who desire a copy. Address 

JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











STRAWBERRIES! 


The Subscriber will send any of the following choice 
Strawberry Plants, post paid, to any part of the United 
States (where there is postal communication), east of the 
Rocky Mountains, on receipt of price, and will also insure 
their safe arrival at destination, 
































Per Doz. Ler Doz 
Austin or Shaker........$ %lGreen: Alpine....... Siac | ae 
Albion White.... .... -» 1 50)Hooker................000. 40 
Autumnal Galande 75, Honneur de la Belgique,. 50 
Alpine Red ..... 40/Jenny Lind............ | 
Belle de Vibert 1 00) Jocunda.,..... iaivewe>. ae 
Belle Arteisenne 1 00'La Constante v5) 
Bicolor.... ....00 1 00jLa Perle .... 1 00 
Belle Bordelais 50|Ladies’ Pine 40 
Burr’s New Pine. 35|Lennig’s White 1 00 
Black Prinee..... 35,May Quee 40 
Bonte de St. Julien...... Oecar...... enene 50 
Bartlett........cscesscesee 40|Prince Imperial.... ..... | 7% 
Cutter.............. -. . 40'Princess Fred. William.. 1 00 
Crimson Favorite....... .. 1 10)Reine Hortense........... 50 
Crimson Queen... .....- 50| Russell's Protific.,........ 1 50 
Ree 40 ‘Scott's Secdling.......... 40 
Deptford White......... -. 50),Triomphe de Gand.,...... 40 
Duc de Malakoff........... 50)/Vicomptesse Hericart.... 40 
Eliza (River’s)...... «». 50/Victoria (Trojlop’s)...... 40 
Fillmore ....... * .... 50 Victor ve 
Filbert Pine... ............ 50/Wonderful 
Georgia Mammoth. . _ 40) Wilson 
General Scott....... -. 1 00} White Pine Apple 
| Re 1 00 





For price of plants in larger quantities, and description of 
the above and many other varieties, see our new Strawber- 
ry Catalogue, which will be ready the first of August, sent 
free to all applicants who inclose two one-cent stamps. Ad- 
dress ANDREW S. FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





New and Splendid Strawberries 


The prize berries of Europe, Empress Eugenie, Margarite, 
and Princess Frederick William, plants $1 per dozen, 

Russell's Great Prolific. One of the most promising of the 
American seedlings, berries produced this season, 6% inches 
in circumference ; it is more prolific than the Wilson, supe- 
rior in flavor, and a splendid market berry, $1.50 per dozen, 
or $9 per hundred. 

Lenning’s White, Albion White, White Pine Apple, and 
Deptford White. These are great acquisitions, berries very 
large, fine flavored and very productive, at $1 per dozen, 

La Constante. We would call attention to this variety, as 
one of the most promising sorts in cultivation, at 50c. per 
dozen, $4 per hundred. 

Oscar, Victory, Wizard of the North, River's Eliza, Bonte 
de St. Julian, Crimson Queen, Wonderful, Filbert Pine, 
Prince Imperial, Duc de Brabant, Boyden’s Mammoth, and 
Duc de Malakoff, at 50 cents per dozen. 

Triomphe de Gand, Great Austin, Jenny Lind, Bartlett, 
Feltan, or Chilian, at $1 per hundred, $6 per thousand. Ber- 
ries of the great Austin were produced this season, weighin 
1% ounces. We think the Austin better than the Wilson, anc 
more productive. Plants delivered in rotation as ordered. 
All orders addressed to WM. S. CARPENTER, 

$29 Greenwich-st., New-York. 





Green Prolific Strawberry. 


Produced from “ Kitley’s Goliath” and “Hovey’s Seedling,” 
by Seth Boyden, Esq., and is one of the parents of his famous 
seedling ** AGRICULTURIST” which astonished the natives at 
the late exhibition in New-York. [In many points equal to 
this wonderful new variety. Decidedly one of the best in 
cultivation. Strong Plants $1 per dozen. For « descriptive 
circular or plants, Address FRANCIS BRILL, 

Newark, New-Jersey. 

Or any of the following Agents, 

Andrew Bridgeman, 878 Broadway, New-York. 

C. B. Miller, 681 Broadway, New-York. 

Jas, M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John-street, New-York. 

Wm. Elliott, 27 John-street, New-York. 

Fleming & Davidson, 67 Nassau-street, New-York. 

Jas. Haggerty, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. H. A. Dreer, Phila. Pa. 
Jno. Stair & Son, Cleveland, 0. Wm. Thorburn, Albany, N. Y’ 


STRAW BERRIES. 


Send for our CIRCULAR, giving description of varieties 
that have proved the most valuable during the past season 
with prices of plants, aud other information. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Strawberry Plants. 


Triomphe de Gand, Wilson's Albany, Hooker, Fill- 
more, Bartlett, Ward's Favorite, and forty other varieties in 
large quantities, at low rates, at wholesale and _ retail, Cat- 
alogues gratis. FRANCIS BRILL, 
Newark, New-Jersey. 





Genuine Strawberry Plants 


Of the’ best varietics, both old and new. For sale at the 
LOWEST living rates, Catalogues gratis. 
E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair P. 0., New-Jersey. 


Russell’s Prolific Strawberry. 


Plants of this superb variety carefully packed and sent by 
mail or Express at $1.50per dozen, Descriptive Catalogue of 
over fifty varieties of Strawberries sent free to all ppp iicants. 

ddress FRANCIS BRILL, 





Newark, New-Jersey. 





Strawberry Plants. 


All the standard old varieties, as well as the best new ones, 
for sale at low rates, and warranted true to name, 
Send for a Catalogue gratis to 
FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, New-Jersey. 


NOW READY! 


OUK NEW PRICE LIST, of STRAWBERRIES, RASPBER- 
RIES, BLACKBERRIES, CURRANTS,. GOOSEBERRIES, 
GRAPE VINES, &c., &c. 
is now ready, and will besent toall applicants free of charge 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Sanford & Mallory’s 
PORTABLE 


Flax and Hemp Dresser. 


This implement gives one fourth more dressed fiber, and 
of better quality than any other machine; is simple in con- 
struction and strongly made; cam be operated by any com- 
mon laborer; can be driven by ordinary horse power, and 
the largest size occupies only about four feet square. 

PRICES.—No. 1 Machine, to dress 2500 lbs straw in 
10 hours $355; No. 2, $255; No. 3, Hand Machine $155, 
delivered at the factory. Read-the following : 

MALTA, Saratoga County, New-York, August 10th, 1863. 
Messrs. MALLORY & SANFORD :— 

Gentlemen ; On the 19th day of March we drew to the mill 
of N. G, Akin thirty-nine hundred and thirty (8930) pounds 
of flax straw, which he dressed through the Old Brake, and 
we received four hundred and eighty-one (481) pounds dress- 
ed flax. 

We, about the first of June, drew to the mill of Wm. H. 
Buckley fourty-four hundred and ten (4410) pounds of flax 
straw, which was dressed through one of your Patent Flax 
Brakes; we received eight hundred and five (805) pounds of 
dressed flax. 

The flax was grown on the same piece of land, and there 
was no perceptible difference in the quality of the flax, ex- 
cept that the portion drawn to Akin's mill was rotted in the 
Fall of 1862, and that drawn to Mr. Buckley’s Mill was spring 
rotted, which is considered not as good, from the fact that it 
loses part of the oily matter from the fiber, and thus not 
yicld as much per ton of straw as the fall rotted, 

You will perceive by the above statement that we received 
from Mr. Akin’s mill 245 pounds nearly of dressed flax per 
ton of straw, and from Mr. Buckley’s mill 365 pounds of 
dressed flax per ton, which makes a difference of 120 pounds 
per ton in favor of your Brake. 

We are recommending our neighbors to take their flax to 
one of your Brakes to have it dressed, although it is fifteen 
miles to the nearest one at present, 

J. B. WEEKS. 
L. L. WEEKS. 

I certify that the above statement is correct, as I saw the 
Weigher’s receipts for both lots of straw, and weighed the 
dressed flax myself that was dressed at my mill. The flax 
dressed at Mr. Akin’s mill is correct, no doubt, as the above 


gentlemen are perfectly reliable. 
W. H. BUCKLEY. 


For further particulars address the proprietors, 
MALLORY & SANFORD, 


Corner White and Center-sts., New-York. 


LANE’S PATENT CARRIAGE JACK. 
CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE, and 
CHEAP. 
This Jack is made to 
operate on a new prin- 
ciple, and is pronounc- 
ed by those who have 
used them, as the most 
convenient article of 
the kind before the 
public. For sale by 
the principal hard- 
ware and agricultural 
dealers, also by the 
general agent A. H. 
HAVILAND, 261 
Pearl-st., New-York, 
and the manufacturer 
J. G. LANE, 
Washington, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


ORSE POWERS, TRESHERS 
AND SEPARATORS, CLOVER HULLERS, FAN- 
. NING MILLS, HICKOK’S PATENT CIDER MILL, HUTCH- 
INSON'’S PATENT CIDER AND WINE MILL, WINE 
PRESSES, ALLEN’S and other Patents, POTATO PLOWS, 

FRUIT GATHERERS, FRUIT LADDERS, &c., &¢. 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water street, New-York, 











soins ce ae Aelia 





Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry, 
By Hon. HENRY S. RANDALL. 
Author of “Sheep Husbandry of the South.” 
Nearly ready—Price 75 cts., 
And sent free of postage upon receipt of price. Alsoa 
new edition of SHEPHERD’s Own Boos, by Randall & 


Youatt. Price $2.00. Address 
Cc. M. SAXTON, Publisher. 
25 Park Row, New-York. 


TOBACCO. 


Just How to Grow it, 


Every particular, from the selection of the Seed, and 
preparation of the ground, to the Gathering, Curing, and 
Marketing the Crop, is given in a work issued by the 
Publisher of the American Agriculturist, and sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. This work consists of a selection of 
the best fourteen out of eighty-five Essays, prepared by 
eighty-five different cultivators, residing in various parts 
of the Northern and Middle States. Ineachof the Essays 
contained in this work, the writer tells, in a plain, practi- 
cal, straight-forward manner, just what to do, and how to 
do it. Any item omitted by one is given by another, so 
that the information is full and complete. Several en- 
gravings illustrating the method of crying, packing, etc. 
The work is worth its weight in silver to every one grow- 
ing even a small plot of tobacco. 








Md bas DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASH- 
IONS.—The Fall Number and commencement of the 
fourth volume, ready Sept. 1, will contain five useful, full- 
size patterns, worth 75 cents; a splendid and large parlor 
engraving of Empress Eugenie and Her Maids of Honor, 
worth twice the cost of the magazine; a agueais colored 
Fashion Plate; a large Sheet of Braid ‘and mbroidery Pat- 
terns, and many other valuable novelties too numerous to 
mention. Single copies, 25 cents. Yearly, $1, with 50 cents 
worth of extra patterns of your own selection, and an excel- 
lent Carte-de-Visite of the ‘cillipatians, - a » premium ; post- 
age on the premiums, two cents extra. 1 new subscrib- 
ers who commence with the Fall N ig the present Sum- 
mer Number will be sent free, if requested. 

ForM OF AN ORDER.—Mme. Demorest will find inclosed 
$1, and two cents postage on the premiums, for which please 

send me your Mirror of Fashions for one year, commencing 
with the Fall Number; also send the Summer Number, and 
oblige yours 

Give your.gfdres in full, and address it to 

MME. DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New-York. 





HE RINTER’S EVIL. A handsome 

HE RINTER'S EVIL illustrated 
literary and miscellaneous Family Journal, will be sent stx 
MONTHS On trial, free of postage for TWENTY FIVE CENTS. 

Don’t lose this opportunity. Address Editor * Printer’s 
Jevil” Box 2900, New-York. 


25 





NATIONAL AND STATE FAIR 
FIRST PREMIUMS. 


COOK’S 





SUGAR EVAPORATOR, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
No machine of only five year's 


standing can show so brilliant and 


IT 
IS CHEAP. 
useful a record, 


IT 
IS DURABLE. SAVED 
$2,000 et YEAn! 
Committees pronounce in its favor 


Operators pronounce in its favor. 


IT 
IS A DEFECATOR. 


IT 
IS A REFINER, 
Lovers of good syrup pronounce 
iT n its favor, 
BOILS RAPIDLY. 
The People pronounce in its favor 
and declare it 


IT 
BURNS LITTLE FUEL, 
- THE CHEAPEST, 


THE BEST, 


THE MOST DURABLE. 
THE Most RAPID, 


THE MOST ECONOMICA 
THE MOST CONVENIENT, 


Ever brought out in the history of 
ugar Making. ¥ 


IT 
IS CONVENIENT, 
IT 
IS CLEANLY. 
IT 
MAY BE PORTABLE. 


IT 
MAY BE STATIONARY 
tw" Its superiority is admitted 
IT by all manufacturers over every 
IS EASILY MANAGED. | other Evaporator than theirown'! 


{2 The “SORGO HAND BOOK” sent free on application, 








A GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS! 


Dr. RANDALL’s new work on SHerp HusBANDRY, recent: 
ly announced as in preparation, is now in press, and will be 
published early in Sept. It is entitled THz Pracrroan 
SHEPHERD, and must prove the BEST and MOST COMPLETE 
practical work on the subject ever published in America, The 
demand for a good Sheep Book is great, and this one is de- 
signed to supplyit fully. Its sale must be immense in all 
parts of the country where sheep are kept. The book will 
be furnished to Agents on such terms that they can not fail 
to make money rapidly by its sale. Enterprising canvassers 
wanted in every County—such as will attend to the business 
thoroughly. For circulars containing terms and other par- 
ticulars, address D. D. T. MOORE, 

EpiToR RuraL New-YorkeEp, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONION CULTURE—Fourth (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 82 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 20 cents (or 7 stamps), sent post-paid, Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded. All of these 
books may be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *,] 


American Bird Fanvcier .. 

American Farmer's Encyclopedia...’ 
American Florist’s Guide 

American Weeds and Useful ‘Plants.- 
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Al = on gh Culture ot the Grape .. 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book*....2..7"""" 
Al om : Diseases of Domestic Animals.......": ‘ 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture....... pt Pt a 
33 ’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual.................. 60 
Bridgeman’ 's Young Gardener’s Assistant... o-cccnge Ul 
Bridgeman 8 Kitchen pad a POCO es ss scccceccocese 60 
Srideeman's Florist’s ae 
3randt’s Age of Horses : * (engi and German} 50 
3reck’s Book of Flowe . “ B 
3rowne’s American Poul ultry Yar 123 
Suist’s American Flower Garden Directory 13 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener a3 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide* 60 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book 60 
Oba Veet ise cing dn cé gs 060090563400 5% 60 
Jadd’s (Geo, H.) Modern Horse Doctor. ...... . a 
Jadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor... 12% 
‘ Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers,...................0005 1 00 
Downing's Cottage Residences*,. ink a ae 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America*, ecee-. 300 
Downing’s Ladies’ Flower Garden ehaaieh Jee 
Eastwood on the Cranberry* ................... ‘omeng et) 
Employment of Women—By Virginia ‘ein wacnnde 10 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener .....°..... 25 
‘essenden’s American Kitchen Gardener’. edly 25 
Frenchie Farm Drainage ©, .. ..000+0ssccedesvesveicacec'ee’ 18 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 1 00 
Fish Culture. .......seeceeesense gecnd . 10 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses* . 180 
Flint’s Milch Cows and oot Farming .1 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist........... ase 
Goodale’s Principles of renting. anes 1 00 
Gray's Manual of Botany.................. 2 50 
GO BIN OE a no had cdocceccsecces ances chinese 60 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery...............s.ccecceee 100 
Harris’ Enasote sajusneus to Vegetation, piain a a ditions the 00 
do. do, robeseae plates, 4 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers** +s ecccecccccccoedeoces 1 2% 
Hooper’s Dog and an a mntednde M-cettebesiedeandese ca 5 
Johnson on Manure Neha 106. cca he dak aos ees ah 
Kemps Landsca “4 Gardening. PaeKhr Soe ccedenRh ae aneie erin 2.00 
Kidder’s Bee Culture........  .......... 50 
Lansstroth on the | Honey BOG* . .c000 125 
Leslie's Reaves wet SR ibins stakes siccducetedetetousde 13 
Leuchars’ Hothouses ............. 1 
‘ebig’s Lectures on on Chemisiry i 0 
Linsley’s (D. C,) Morgan Horses. .............205 eseseeee 25 
anual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and ©. L: Print: 100 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor..... 3 00 
cMahon’s American Gardener". 2 50 
han’s Ornamental Trees. . & 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy... riedle-a sae 3 
Miles on the Horse's Foot ..,.... ...... é 50 
Mistakes of Educated Men.......... .. .ccsecceeee a 
National Almanac and Annuai Record**.”” Cintas 123 
Norton's Scientitic Agriculture ......... 2... cccccececece v5 
Olcott’s Sorgho and Imphee......... .....seesceeee . 00 
Our Farm of Four Acres, .*.... (paper).. eon 25 
ONION CuleOFs 25. ccccssctvcccccososetocdsdadedcoed aie 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ....,.....00. escsssesecsss 60 
POO GOs oo cane ccccesoccvcccbeences saeco dee Sits rs] 
Patace Ot CIO TING: 65 ig. fee. 5: 6c ded. 15085 SL doses ceed 1% 
Pedder’s mere Land Measurer . 0 Cerenseeccososes: 5 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves senees 100 
Phin's Grape ulture ... ie 1 B 
uinby’s steries of Bee keeping*. ee a 1% 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry .............. 06.00 ccce ce cee 12% 
Richardson on the Dog..... 50 
Richardson on the Hog 25 
Robins’ Prodace and Ready Reckoner 60 
Hose Colteirist... 3.0... ccccscsccccosss an 
Shepherd’s Own Book .... . 200 
Skillfal Housewife — ......seeeeeee cceevee 25 
Smith's Landscape Gardening. ............. . 1B 
Spencer's Education ot Chil epdlibe ee ‘ 13% 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.. cs edeotecbecttbed cooee [BD 
Tobacco Culture** dsecceddecesee Ee 
Todd's (S, E.) Young Farmers Manual........./7°"""" 123% 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs... B 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manuai.. 13 
Watson's American Home Garden... 1% 
Wood's Class Book of Bota . 250 
Yale Colle exe Agricultural Lectures Ps] 
Youatt an ner on the Horse . 12 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.......... 1B 
Youatt on the a F B 
Youstt on She % 
Youmans’ Household Sci 15 
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A RELIABLE AGENCY 
FOR PURCHASING 


ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 
Implements for the Farm, 


Garden and Household, 
SEEDS. 


Special attention will also be given to procuring Sewing 
Machines; Pianos and other Musical Instru- 
ments; Philosophical and Astronomical Ap- 
paratus; Books for Schools and Colleges, and 
School Furniture. 

Subscriptions for periodicals will also be received at 
the usual subscription price. 


No Charge made to Purchasers, 
BEYOND THE 


Lowest Regular Price. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


We shall be ready the ist of September to furnish the fol- 
lowing choice varieties of Strawberries: 

Triomphe de Gand, Bartlett or Boston Pine, Austin, 50c. 
per dozen ; $1 per 100; $6 per 1000; a few can be furnished in 
pots at $4 per 100. 

Bonte de St. Julien and Deptford White 75c. per dozen; 
$8 per 100. 

La Constante 75c. per dozen; $4 per 100, 


Best: Flavored Strawberry. 


Fuller’s New Seedling, 


Crimson Favorite. 
The First Prize for FLAVoR at the “Great Strawberry Ex- 
hibition,” at $1 per dozen.—By mail, post-paid, $1 10 cents. 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES. 


DELAWARE, CONCORD and other GRAPE VINES. 
Well grown, at reasonable prices, 





Universal Clothes Wringer. 





No. 1. Lange FAMILY WRINGER...............+0 $10.00 
No. 2. MEDIUM a - 7.00 
No.2¥ * “ - . 6.00 
No. 3. SMALL = - - _ 5.50 
No. 8. Lance HOTEL 6 -. 14.00 
No. 18. Meprum LAUNDRY “ 7 run by - el 18.00 
No. 22. Lance ” sed or hand. 30.00 
Nos.2&% AND 3 HAVE NO COGS--ALL OTHERS ARE 


WARRANTED. 
THE NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Is the only entirely reliable machine in tse. 
Prices, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $20. 
Send for Circular. Sce Premium No. 3. Agriculturist. 


THE AQUARIUS. 
A Hand Force Pump. Price $10. 


WOODRUFF’S PATENT PORTABLE BARO- 
METER. 
Carried by railroad or stage express in safety. 
The American Agriculturist recommends this Barometer 
above all others for general use. 
PRICES $5.00, $8.00, anD $12. 


GLASS FRUIT JAR WITH A SHOULDER. 


art Jars with Corks. ..........00.+++sccees ..$1.75 per Dozen 
nt Jars do, ¢ -- 12 = do. 
Tin COVeTS. .....ccccccccccccccscccscce-sosesece 


Baker’s Patent Fruit Jars with Glass or Tin 
Covers. Pints $2.25, Quarts $2.75, half Gall. $3.50 per Dozen. 
REFERENCES, 

New-York, March 20th, 1861. 

We take pleasure in testifying to the wellknown Busi- 
ness Ability and Integrity of Harvey B. Lane. His 
Education and Habits peculiarly fit him for the New En- 
terprise which he is starting ; and we do not hesitate to 
say that any business that may be entrusted to his care will 
be conducted with strict fidelity and for the best interest of 
those who may patronize him. Signed: 
Dante Drew, Esq......... New-York City. 
Francis Haus, Esq....... - Editor N.Y. Com, Advertiser. 
Orance Jupp, Esq.........Editorof Am. Agriculturist. 
Ww. B. Sxrpmorg, Esq.....Treas'r Erie R. R. L. D. Co. 
Hon. Geo. B. Coss. M. C... Morristown, N. J. 





Messrs. Harper & Bro..... Publishers, New-York. 
Messrs.CarLton & PorTER. Methodist Book Concern,N.Y. 
A. V. Stour, Eeq.......... Pres. Shoe & Leather Bank, 


Henry J. Baxer, Esq......182 Pearl-street, New-York. 
Caas. C. Nortu, Esq ....Firm: North, Sherman &§ Co. 


Isaac Ricn, Esq............ Boston, Mass. 
Jacos Sieerer, Esq........ Boston, Mass. 
SS A ee Middletown, Conn. 
Ww. B. Ocpen, Esq........ Chicago, Til. 


HARVEY B. LANE, 
151 Nassau-st., New-York. 





BUTTER, CHEESE, 
POULTRY, EGGS, 


AND FARM PRODUCE 


OF ALL KINDS 


SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, etc. 


COOK & NICHOLS, Successors to 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK, 
Refers to J. De Lamater, Cashier Marine Bank, N. Y. City. 
Lewis & Brown, No. 42 Front-st., N. Y. City. 
Isaac Emens, Castle Creek, Broome Co., N. Y. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTONSST. 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produce, 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


Cc. W. IDELL, 


COMMISSION DEALER 
In Fruit, Produce, &c. 
Special attention given to selling all kinds of fruit. 
70 & 71 West Washington Market. 


& BOS 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


Dorrie the past Twenty Years, Mesers. MUNN & CO., in 
convection with the publicauon of the WEEKLY ILLUSTRATFD 
Scientific AMERICAN, (le only paper devoted to the Me- 
chauie Arts in the Country), hove acted as Attorneys for pro- 
curing Letters Patent in the Uaited States and all foreign 
countries ! 

They would state that they have acted, during this period, 
as agenis for more than 


Twenty Thousand Inventors ! 


In fact, they have become identified with the whole brother- 
hood of invento:s and pa-entees, at home and abroad. Thou- 
sands of inventors fur whom they have taken patents, have 
addressed tothem most flattering testimonials; and the wealth 
that has inured to the inventors whose patents were secured 
through their Office, and afterwards illustrated in the ScrEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN Would amount to many millions of dollars! 

Messrs. MUNN & CO. never had a mo e efficient corps of 
Draughtsmen and Specification Writers than those employed 
at present; aod they are prepared to attend to patent business 
of all kinds, in the quickest time and on the must liberal 
terms. 

For farther information, send for a pamphlet which con- 
tains the Patent Laws of the United States, and much other 
valuable information of importance, to inventors and all others 
who own patent property. Also ea per ee of information 
turnished regarding the Patent Laws of all Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

For further particulars address MUNN & CO., 37 Park-row, 
New York; or corner F and 7th streets (uppusite Patent 
Otlice), Washington, D. C. 


The Boardman, Gray & Co. 
PIANO FORTES. 


The subscriber, late a member of this firm, has located his 
office at 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, with full ar- 
rangements to supply these superior instruments to the pub- 
lic and trade at the very lowest prices, WHOLESALE anp 
RETAIL, Send for price circulars and address all orders, 
SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, New-York. 


PIANO STOOLS. 

ABBOTT'S IRON COLUMN AND FEET STOOLS.—The 
best, neatest, and cheapest stool made. Also, ROSEWOOD 
STOOLS, all kinds. Sole agency. The trade supplied. Ad- 
dress all orders, SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, New-York. 


PIANO-FORTE TUNING SCALES, 
SOMETHING NEW. 

BOOTMAN’S TUNING SCALES enable persons to tune 
their own Pianos correctly; is simple in construction and 
operation. Prices From $6 To $10. SEND FoR DESCRIPTIVE 
CrreuLarRs. Sole ayency and depot. Address all orders, 
SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, New-York. 


CHRONOMETER WATCHES, 

FASOLDT’S PATENT ISOCHRONAL POCKET CHRO- 
NOMETERS.—The best time-keepers in the world. Will not 
vary a minute inayear. Soleagent. Trade supplied. Send 
for circulars and address orders, SIBERIA on , 126 Broad- 
way, New-York. 

MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 
Agent for the best made in thiscountry. WHOLESALE and 


RetatL. Address orders SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, 
New-York. 























Purchasing and Information Agency. 

Articles of every description purchased. Information given 
on any business matter. Circulars sent on application, giv- 
ing full information relative to the agency, and references, 
Address, SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, New-York City. 


ASON & HAMELIN’S Cabinet Organs 

are the best Instruments of their class in the world for 

rivate houses and small Churches, Chapels, Halls, &c. 

e have the testimony of more than one hundred of the 

most eminent organists and musicians in the country to this 

fact. Send for circulars with particulars, Prices $7) to $150 
each address MASON BROTHERS, 





TO FARMERS 
TO DAIRYMEN, 
TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 


Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 


Furs and Skins, 
Fruits, dry and green, 
Hops, Tallow, 
Cotton, Wool, 
Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Beef, 
Pork, Hams, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, Petroleum, 
&e., &c. 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns promptly 
after their reaching the City, by forwarding 
them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce, of 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York, 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons. 
The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 
for recejving and selling is five per cent, fruits and 
vegetables excepted.) 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de 
siring it. A trial will prove the above facts. 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 


{~ Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. 


SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 


OF 


PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-st., New-York. 








Nos. 5 & 7 Mercer street, New-York. 


PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS BOUGHT. 
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 ~BAKER?S 
PATENT 


FRUIT JARS. 


WITH EITHER 
GLASS OR TIN COVERS. 


They are SIMPLE, RELIABLE, and CHEAP, and the 
ONLY Jar of which there are NO COMPLAINTS. 
From the great number of testimonials we might give, we 


only quote from the 
“ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,” which says: 
“They are the BEST OF THE TWENTY ODD KINDS WE HAVE 


TRIED.” 
Housekeepers try for yourselves. Do not be persuaded to 


try.others, for it will be to your cost. 
For sale by all respectable dealers. 


The trade supplied by the 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRITORS, 


F. L. & J. N. BODINE & CO., 
Successors to POTTER & BODINE, 
106 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


TO THE LADIES. 
We desire to call your particular attention to MASON'S 
PATENT SELF SEALING 


FRUIT JARS AND CANS. 


An experience of six years has proved them the most perfect 
Jars for preserving fruits and vegetables. Sold by all dealers, 
Made only by the SHEET METAL SCREW CO., 

214 Pearl st., New-York. 


Portable 
Printing Offices. 


For the use of Merchants, Druggists, Nurserymen, and all 
who wish to do their own Printing. Circular sent free. Spe- 
cimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., on receipt of two 3c, stamps. 

ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, N. Y. 


ANTI-FRICTION 


HORSE POWERS, 
BURR STONE MILLS, 


which may be driven by 


HORSE, WATER, or STEAM POWER. 


Send for Circular to 











E. H. BENNET, 
42 and 44 Greene-st.. New-York, 








The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Is the only entirely reliable machine in use, 

It has been before the public two years, and has not in any 
instance failed to give satisfaction, 

a two-thirds the labor and time required in hand 
washing. 

It is a squeezing machine, and will not injure the finest 
clothing. 

A girl of fourteen years can operate it, 

It will not get out of order, 
3 It is recommended by Mr, Judd, the proprietor of this 

ournal, 

Prices: No, 1, $12. No. 2,816. No. 3, $20. 

Send for free Circular to 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 7 South-st., New-York. 








USEFULand VALUABLE 
DISCOVERY! 


HILTON’S 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT! 


Is of more general practical utility than any 
invention now before the public. It has been 
thoroughly tested during the last two years 
the usefulArts.| py practical men, and pronounced by all to 
Be Superior to any 
Adhesive Preparation known, 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 

A new thing, | Is a new thing, and the result of years of 
study; its combination is on 

SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 

Its Combina-] And under no circumstances or change of 

temperature, will it become corrupt or emit 

any offensive smell. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, using 
Boot and Shoe} yfachines, will find it the best article known 
Manufacturers} for Cementing the Channels, as it works 
without delay, is not affected by any change 
of temperature. 


Jewelers will find it sufficiently adhesive 


GREAT Dis- 
covery! 


Aprlicable to 





tion. 








Jewelers. 
for their use, as has been proved, 
Itis especially adapted to Leath- 
Families. er, and we claim % an cepecial merit, that 


it sticks patches and Linings to Boots and 
Shoes sufficiently strong without stitching. 


IT IS THE ONLY 
LIQUID CEMENT 


Extant, that is a sure thing for mending 


Furniture, Crockery, Toys, Bone, 
Ivory, and articles of Household use, 


REMEMBEF. 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Isin liquid form and as easily applied as 
paste, 


It is a Liquid. 





Remember, 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is insoluble in water or oil. 
Hilton's Insoluble Cement 
Adheres oily substances, 





Supplied in Family or Manufacturers’ Pack- 
ages from 2 ounces to 100 Ibs. 
HILTON BROS, & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
PROVIDENCE, BR. |. 


Life Insurance. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INS. Co. 
OF NEW-YORK, No. 31 NASSAU-ST. 


Accumulation $1.500,000, 
Claims paid 830,000. 
Dividends 700,000. 

The greatly superior advantages of this old established 
Company, can be ascertained free of expense at any of the 
agencies, or by writing to the home office for a prospectus, 
J. L, HALSEY, Ast. Sec’y. HENRY STOKES, President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


Finis, 
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Mode of applying JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 

GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING. 

This Roofing is Fire and Water Proof, and can ..be applied 
by any ordinary laborer. It costs only about one-third as 
much as tin, and is more durable. 

GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT 
applied to leaky_roofs of all kinds, will render them perfect- 
ly water-tight. It is put up ready prepared for use and for 
shipment to all parts of the country. 
hese materials have been tested on more than twelve 
thousand roofs during the past six years, and we can give 
abundant proof of all we claim for them. Full descriptive 
circulars and any required information furnished by the 
JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO, 
78 William-st., cor. Liberty, New-York, 


$—SOMETHING NEW! AGENTS WANTED. 


Our New “ Fancy Carp THERMOMETERS”—“ HEMMER AND 
SuHreLp” for hand sewing—* Improved Indelibie Pencil " for 
marking linen, “Flexible Shawl and Nursery Safety Pin,” 
* Patent Hair Crimpers,” and 10 more NOVEL, USEFUL and 
INDISPENSABLE articles, are warranted to give satisfaction, 
—Samples 25c. each, For circulars and terms address 

RICE & CO., 37 Park Row, N.Y, 








UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


This popular machine sells rapidly wherever offered. 
Every Family will have one! 


It is only a question of time, Thousands of families every 
month are being relieved in the hardest of all housework, 
WasHING, Thousands of dollars are daily saved by pressing 
the water and dirt outof the clothes, instead of twisting and 
wrenching the fabric, and destroying the garments, 


Cotton is Expensive, 
Save it by using the Universal Clothes Wringer. 
“Time is Money.” 


ORANGE JupD, Esq., of the American Agriculturist, says: 
“ A child can readily wring out a tubful of clothes ina few 
minutes.” Therefore use the U. C, W., and save time and 
money. 

Ladies who have long used them and know their value, 
speak in the highest terms in their praise. One sa s—"T 
would as soon be without my cow, as without my wringer,” 
Another, “I can now go to bed and sleep after wasning- 
day.” Another, “I had to pay fifty cents for a washwoman 
before, and now we do it ourselves.” Another, *The rich 
may afford to do without them, but I could not.” &e., &c, 
These are but a few among thousands, Every one using 
them will report likewise, 

We have seven sizes, from $5 to $30. Those suitable for 
ordinary family use, are No. 1, $10, and No, 2, $7. These have 


COG-WwWHEELS, 


and are WARRANTED in every particular. This means especi- 
ally, that after a few months’ use, the lower roll 


WILL NOT TWIST ON THE SHAFT, 


and tear the clothing, as is the case with our No. 8 ($5), and 
other wringers without CoG-WHEELS, 

In April's sales of over 5,000, only 27 were of the No. 3, $5, 
size, without Cogs. In our retail sales we have not sold one 
in overa year! This shows which style is appreciated by 
the public, This is the only wringer with the 


PATENT COG-WHEEL REGULATOR, 


and though other wringer makers are licensed to use our 
rubber raae NONE ARE EVER LICENSED to use the Coa- 
uaeee. herefore, for cheapness and durability, buy 
only the 


Universal Clothes Wringer. 


On receipt of the price. from places where no one is sell- 
ing, we will send the U. C. W., FREE OF EXPENSE, What we 
especially want is a good 


CANVASS ER 


in every town. We offer liberal inducements, and guarantee 
the exclusive sale. Apply at once to 
R. C. BROWNING, 
347 Broadway, New-York. 


TO FARMERS. 


Bone Tafeu. Bone Tafeu. 
MANUFACTURED By Tut LODI MANUFACTURING Co, 

The large sale of this manure, and constantly increasing 
d 1 has induced the Company to arrange for its manu- 
facture on an extensive scale, 

It is composed of Fink Raw Bone and Nienr Sort, free 
from all impurities, dried and ground to a fine powder, mak- 
ing it quick in its action, as well as permanent in its results. 

For Buckwheat, Turnips and Winter Grain, no manure 
can be found of equal value for the amount invested. 

It is put in new Barrels, 200 lbs.in each, One and a half 
barrels will manure an acre. 

Price, free of cartage, $4.50 per Barrel, 

All orders, which will hereafter be filled promptly, must be 
directed to the LODI MANUFACTUIIRG CO. 

66 Cortlandt-st,, New-York, 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 

We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of Fixx, Mept- 
UM, and CoarsE BONE DUST, and RAW BONE 8&U- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties, Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N. B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO.,, 

Newark, N. J. 


PURE BONE DUST. 
COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AND ALL OTHER RELIABLE FERTILIZERS, 
In quantities to suit purchasers, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO, 
189 & 191 Water street. New-York. 


BONE MANURE. 


Order early, The supply is limited. We sella pure article, 
RIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO, 




















A real guano containing from seventy to eighty per cen 
of Phosphate of ¥, > 


Lime, to which has been added, hy a chemi 





THE HOUSEHOLD BOON.—Dodge’s 
Vermin Exterminator and Bed Bug Riddance, kills “in 
one minute” all vermin infesting man and animals, yet so 
harmless to the person that infant may be safely bathed in 
it; a purely vegetable liquid without oil, rg larkspur, 
sulphur, mercury or other mineral. 25c, bottles. 
GODFREY, 831 Broadway, New-York. 





cal process, a large percentage of Actual Ammonia so fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal if not superior to 
any other fertilizer, 

amphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr, Jackson, Mass. 
State Assayer, and testimonials from scientific Agriculturists 
showing its value can be ottaines from 


eee 5 & CO., Selling agente, % : 


Wall-st New-York 
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\ CR/OBS Can at any time be increased, by remitting 
each addition the price paid by the original members, 
the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names. 








SEE HERE! 
A Special Bounty 
To 
“NEW RECRUITS.” 


We want a large number of new readers to see, and get 
acquainted with the Agriculturist before January, for 
those who do so will generally bring along other new 
readers to begin with the next volume. As a special 
bounty or inducement, we make the following offers: 


Every mew name arriving on and after September 
1st, will be at once entered on our books to the end of 
1864, and receive not only volume 23 complete, but also 
the remaining numbers published this year—all for 
a single year’s subscription, if the name is distinctly 
stated to be a mew one, as noted below,*)—Thus: 


1 New Subscribers for 1864, received during Septem- 
ber, will get the paper for October, November, and 
December, of this year, FREE. 


2 Those received during October, will get the No- 
vember and December numbers, of this year, FREE. 


3 Those received during Nov. will get December FREE. 


N. B.—The above offers extend to all new subscribers, 
whether they are received singly, or in clubs, or on pre- 
mium lists, or from Agricultural Societies, or otherwise. 


*N. B.—Since many old subscribers are renewing in 
advance, it is important that new subscribers’ names be 
marked as “NEw” when sent in, if the extra numbers are 
desired, for we shall not send these extra numbers unless 
they are specially and definitely asked for. 

‘jillian 

GOOD PAY is offered to those who collect Clubs 
of Subscribers. See page 281. This is a good time to 
get them ; the above “Special Bounty,” and the Straw- 
berry Premium, willaid canvassing now. See next item. 

<tedaitinas 

THE GREAT STRAWBERRY is for all 
Subscribers for 1864, who apply in accordance with 


terms. Read the terms carefully through, on page 259. 


No distinction made between old and new subscribers. 
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To Wm, P—. and Many Others.— 
A letter before us, from Wm. P——, encloses 10 cents for 
expenses on Strawberry plants for two, but not a mark, in 
or upon the letter, indicates the P. O. or State, and we can 
not tell which one of the twenty of the same name on 
our books sent the letter. This is a sample of other 
letters on file, “‘ waiting for something to turn up.” From 
the usual habit of dating letters at the town only, 
and omitting the State, we are often greatly bothered, and 
frequently unable to dispose of a letter. We have more 
names on our books than any other publisher in the world 
(we write every name—other large publishers write only 
one name of a clubof subscribers on the package of 
papers), and of course we have more difficulty than 
others.—Moral: Always write every name plainly, 
give the Post Office, County and State of.every name, 
and tell briefly, but plainly and fully, just what is desired. 








Short Letters—Important.—Business 
letters should always be brief and right to the point, giv- 
ing all needed particulars, and no more. The following 
letter is better than one occupying a page of foolscap: 

“ Washington, N. Y., Sept. Ist, 1863. 

The enclosed $1.05 is for the Agriculturist for 1864, 
(and Strawberry) to be sent to George Washington, at 
Washington P. O., Dutchess Co., N. ¥. He is a new 
subscriber and want the extra numbers. Joun Farmer. 

To Orange Judd, N. Y. City.” 


If more money and names are enclosed, state definitely 
just what is desired, particularizing the new and old 
names, and what each wants. Though a name be a 
familiar one, we may not remember just where to find it 
among 75,000 others ; so please NEVER forget to give Post 
Office and State. Seal the letter tightly, and address it on 
the outside plainly to: Orange Judd, New-York City. 





Subscription Receipts not Given.— 
It is utterly impracticable to return receipts for all sub- 
scriptions. Every paper is stopped when the time is up, 
so that its continued reception is an acknowledge- 
ment of payment. If any one in forwarding a subscrip- 
tion, specially desires a receipt, he will please enclose a 





post-paid envelope directed to himself, and the receipt 
will be forwarded at the time of opening his letter. We 
try to keep our paper at a low price, by econoiny in time 
and every other item. A few cents worth of time and 
postage would more than consume all of the small profit 
there is on any single subscription for a year. 

tO 
Subscription Price not Advanced, 
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Is the reader aware that the subscription price of the 
Agriculturist is lower than that of any other journal in 
the world, if we take into account the quality of the 
paper, its size, the number of engravings, and especially 
the amount of condensed, carefully prepared articles and 
items itcontains ? The great variety of crops for the 
field, orchard, and garden, the infinite number of plants, 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, the diversity of soils and 
of climate, the different kinds of animals and implements, 
the labors of the household, etc., etc., require an amount 
of work, care,and research, little dreamed of by those 
who merely read the condensed results of editorial 
labor. The editorial expenses of the Agriculturist are 
equalled by no other Monthly, and by few if any of the 
Weekly Journals. It is only by means of an immense 
subscription list, and a liberal advertising patronage, that 
we can keep the price so low.—Thanks to the friends of 
the Agriculturist who have helped enlarge the circula- 
lation so greatly, that our receipts have kept pace with 
expenses during this hard year, when printing paper, 
labor, indeed everything connected with publishing, is so 
much higher than formerly. We bespeak a continuance 
of the same guod will on the part of our present readers. 
Every one can doubtless add another name or two, by 
speaking a word to his friends and neighbors in behalf of 
the paper. Now is a good time for them to subscribe. 
(See the extra copies offered to “‘ New Recruits.”) 








We enjoy publishing a paper so cheaply as to place it 
within the reach of the million, and shall spare no effort 
to keep the terms of the paper down to the same low 
figures as for nearly 22 years past, though its increased 
value is really cheapening the price from year to year. 
We mean to keep on lowering the terms. by making 
the paper better, and better still, for the same money. 





Postage on the Agriculturist is only 
3 cents per quarter, if paid in advance by the recipient. 
The old dispute about the weight, is settled by the new 
law which allows 4 ounces instead of 3; no copy weighs 
4 ounces in any case. Any postmaster who insists upon 
charging more than 1 cent per number, when paid quar- 
terly or yearly in advance, is either too ignorant to hold 
office, or is guilty of extortion. We ask the name of 
any one who hereafter exacts more than the above 
amount of postage, as has been illegally done hitherto, in 
some cases. The new law is too plain to admit of doubt. 





Specimens or Extra Numbers are 


costly, and each copy requires two cents postage paid in 
advance. So they cannot be scattered around very freely. 
When needed for canvassing, the judgment of the appli- 
cant will in each case decide whether both the paper and 
the postage should be at the expense of the Publisher. 
Except when to be used solely for our benefit, the postage 
at least should be provided for. 








Suerican Agqriculturist. 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THoROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing FiELD CROPS ; orcuarD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; egarpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
etc., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 

The Editors are all Practica. WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are Confined ta no 


State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is for the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


A German edition is published, of the same size 
and price as the English, and containing all of its reading 
matter, and also its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 





One COpy, ONE YEAT........ sees cece ceeeeeee $1 00 
Six copies, On€ year.........0.-eseeee eee ceeee 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year......... 80 cents each, 


Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 


Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents @ 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it ig received, 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 
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